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Meetings of Societies. 


_ AGassiz AssocraTION. Barton Chapter. ag Mondays, 
[Oo a, at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Screncks. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, May 9. 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SociETy. Semi-annual meeting, at 
the Hall of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the 
Atheneum Building, Boston. On oguesday. — 25, at 10.30 
= phys Semi-Annual Reports of the Council and other Officers 
will be laid before the meeting. 
yAPPALACHIAN Mountain Cxius. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
oe regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, May 9. 
Eng walk, over the Blue Hill range, from West Quincy to 
= Kile. Thursday, April 19. April Walk, Monks Hill, Satur- 


. Bostontan Socrery. Old S$ regu a 
ing, Tuesday, May 8. ee Cink 
. Boron Society or Crvrm Enaiverrs. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
e Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, April 18. 
poston SOCIETY OF NATURAL History. Natural History 
Naring. corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
a. History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
— ther week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
H panatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 

aturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston ScrentIFIc Soctrety. 419 Washington Street. 
— Tuesday, April 24, 7.45 P. M. f 

2ENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street 
“ volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 

M., Saturdays to 4.30 P. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS HorticutturaL Society. Horticultural 
» *remont Street. May Exhibition, Saturday, May 5. 


Museum oF Frx iti i 
illustratin E ARTs. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints 
& processes of engraving invented from the 15th to 

isth century; closes May 20, 1894. s 


Annual 


ing. bor Sf AND CREMATION Society. Wells Memorial Build- 
by Rev. en m Strect, Tuesday, April 17,8 p.m. Addresses 
publi iavieed incoln and Rey. John A. Bevington. The 


Ew ExGLanp HIsTORIC-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 1 
: ‘ : . 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, May 2. 


Parker 
Al MEMORIAL Scrence Ciass. Corner Berkeley and 
by F. A. Bates Sunday, April 15, 12.15 p.a. ; Injurious Insects, 


OF ARTs. Mase i ; @ 
wlar meeting, April 26 Institute of Technology. Next reg. 


| sultation with the family of Revere. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1894. 


TO-DAY. 





We are able, through the courtesy of Mr. S. T. Snow, 
treasurer of the Revere Copper Company, to present an 
excellent portrait of Paul Revere on the first page of the 
cover of THe COMMONWEALTH. It is a reproduction of 
the etching made by Mr. Sidney L. Smith from the Stuart 
painting now in possession of the family. In making this 


etching Mr. Smith also had the advantage of an old por- 


, trait on steel, contemporary with its subject, and of con- 


It is probably the 


| best likeness of this early patriot that can be procured. 


If Fast Day must be abolished, something in the way 
of recompense is offered by making the 19th of April the 
spring holiday in Massachusetts. Gov. Greenhalge names 
it Patriots’ Day in his proclamation, and advises that it be 
“dedicated to solemn religious and patriotic services, 
which may adequately express our deep sense of the trials 
and tribulations of the patriots of the earlier and of the 
latter days, and also especially our gratitude to Almighty 
God, who crowned the heroic struggles of the founders and 
The 


19th of April, indeed, is a date about which patriotic 


preservers of our country with victory and peace.” 
events cluster in a notable crowd. It was on this day in 
It was 
on this day in 1775 that the ‘embattled farmers’ of Con- 


1689 that the revolt against Andros culminated. 


cord and Lexington, aroused by Paul Revere with his 
message from Boston, made the first armed stand of the 
It was on this day in 1783 
that the end of the war begun on Massachusetts soil eight 


colonists against Great Britain. 


years before was proclaimed and the independence of the 
It was 
on this day in 1861 that the first blood spilt in the 
war for the preservation of the Union was shed by Massa- 


American republic established before the world. 


chusetts troops in the streets of Baltimore. 

‘The celebration of the new holiday will be made notable 
in this part of the state. Extensive preparations are under 
way in Lexington and Concord, and very appropriately in 
Boston. At Concord, the Massachusetts Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution will hold its sixth annual reunion; 
and here in Boston the Daughters of the Revolution will 
At Concord, too, there will 


morning, 


receive at 62 Beacon street. 
be a sham fight in the a public meeting in the 
afternoon with speeches by Gov. Greenhalge, Judge Hoar 
and others, and a ball in the evening. The Concord mili- 
tary company will represent the minutemen in the fight, 
and acompany of colored militiamen will take the part of 
the British, who are to be driven from the old North bridge 
to Merriam’s corner on the Lexington road, as in the real 
cembat of one hundred and nineteen years ago. A great 
grandson of Maj. Buttrick, who gave the command to the 
minutemen, “Fire! For God’s sake fire!’’ will shout the 


same order to the make-believe soldiers. 





Perhaps the most interesting single incident of the cel- 
ebration in Boston will be the pealing of the bells of the 
old Christ Church, which have at last been recalled from 
their long silence, mainly through the efforts of Miss 
Charlotte W. Hawes to arouse interest in the restoration 
of this famous chime. The bells have been re-hung, so 
that the beauty of their tone will now become apparent, 
and members of the Old Colony Guild of Bell-Ringers 
have tested the perfection of the arrangement and will 
ring the peals secundum artem. It is an interesting fact 
that the members of this guild are Englishmen, and that 
the joy-bells proclaiming the holiday in commemoration of 
the rising of the colonies against Great Britain -will be 
sounded by descendants of the ‘tyrants’ of those days. 
It is furthermore a lesson in good citizenship which does 
not need explanation or comment. 








The Association for the Promotion of Profit-Sharing 
takes the occasion of the revival of manufacturing business 
to urge upon employers of labor the adoption of this plan 
in their industrial relationships. Profit-sharing, they say 
in an open letter addressed to employers and employees, 
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can be adopted by an employer without risk of loss, inas- 
much as he assumes under it no obligations except such as 
are to be discharged from profits actually made. His pre- 
rogatives as manager and his rights as proprietor. are not 
curtailed. Profit-sharing would establish a more friendly 
relationship of common interest between working-people 
and the employer. This would be the surest pledge of in- 
dustrial peace and the firmest support in times of commer- 
cial distress. The employee, responding to such an ad- 
vance by the employer, can increase the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of the product under a deeper feeling of 
personal interest. By his diligence, care, and economy he 
can actually create an additional profit, which is to be used 
in supplementing regular wages. _Profit-sharing includes 
the payment of the best wages current, and promises a 
bonus beyond this, which, experience shows, the interested 
workmnn can invariably produce in good times. And all of 
this, and much more, the Association is prepared to show 
by the records of actual experiment on application to its 
secretary, Mr. N. P. Gilman, at 25 Beacon street, Boston. 





The great demonstration of the ‘unemployed’ has 
evaporated before the first of the ‘armies’ has reached 
Washington. It is yet a question whether even a corpo- 
ral’s guard finally marches into that citv. Perhaps the 
severest blow which this movement received was the offer 
of work and wages by the East St. Louis Water Board to 
the ‘unemployed’ who passed through that city. They 
fled before the prospect of remunerative labor. The fact 
is that industry is reviving all over the country and that 
even now there are very few men wishing to work who 
cannot find work to do. 





After long endurance of the nuisance of overhead wires 
in the streets of Boston, the demand for relief has been 
reoognized by a bill introduced in the Legislature and an 
order introduced in the Board of Aldermen. Unfortu- 
nately, there seems here to be a conflict of purposes. The 
Legislature proposes that the work shall be undertaken in 
a deliberate, businesslike fashion, providing for a gradual 
removal of all overhead electric wires, the work to be com- 
pleted and the city streets freed from these incumbrances in 
six years from this time. ‘The Aldermen pass by all other 
wires and drive directly at the West End Street Railway 
Company, proposing to compel the burial of the feed wires 
of that system within the period of six months, This is 
unreasonable and probably impracticable; and there is 
little doubt that the adoption of the order of the Board of 
Aldermen would be detrimental to the operation of the more 
reasonable plan of the Legislature. The fact is that ‘ un- 
dergrounding’ of electric wires cannot be done in haste. 
The wires have been going underground for some time, 
with reasonable rapidity, as it has been found practicable 
by the telephone, telegraph and electric lighting companies ; 
and as the system is yet in its experimental stage, it is 
desirable that time be given for making the change. The 
main thing is to keep the reform in motion. 





The centennial of the birth of Edward Everett was 
celebrated on Wednesday in Boston—that is to say Dor- 
chester—where he was born and in the new city of Everett, 
named in his honor. In both places the exercises had a 
special distinction. The Dorchester Historical Society 
held a special commemorative meeting, at which the Rev. 
James de Normandie delivered an address ; and at Everett, 
before the city government, Dr. William Everett, son of 
the great orator and statesman and now himself a member 
of Congress, spoke at length and in a most interesting way. 
We expect to produce these addresses, which have a per- 
manent historical value, in the next issue of this 
journal. 


The appearance of the California Fruit Scale on the 
trees in two or three places in the South-eastern States has 
caused a feeling of alarm tospread among the fruit-growers 
of the East, and has also been the reason for quick action 
on the part of the government in preparing an emergency 
circular for the information of those in the neighborhood of 
the infested-spots. The pest in question is not the ‘scale’ 
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of which we have heard so much of late, which was intro- 
duced into California from Australia and which has been 
quite successfully fought by means of parasites, but is quite 
a different insect, which has been known in California for 
fifteen or twenty years. It has had wide distribution along 
the Pacific Coast, and this is not its first visit tothe East. 
The U. 8. Government was, last year, quite active in assist- 
ing the farmers in Virginia to rid themselves of the pest 
by a system of fumigation. This matter, coming as it does 
at the time when we in Massachusetts are considering 
whether to give up the fight of extermination against the 
gipsy moth or not, has its lessons. _Its first and obvious 
showing is that the government which recognizes the 
danger in the one case should also recognize it in the 
other, and that government aid in the suppression of the 
gipsy moth would be both pertinent and politic. But it 
has a further lesson to ourselves, that, whether aided or 


i , 
not, it is necessary to so treat our local pest that it cannot 
spread and become also a pest to other localities in other | 


states. An exceedingly pertinent fact has just been made 
known, namely, that the gipsy moth accepts the leaves of 
the tobacco plant as food with apparent delight. The 
great industries of the Connecticut valley and its tribu- 
taries would therefore be among the first fields to suffer 


3 eT 
should the pest be allowed to continue its natural prolific 


increase for even a few years. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the consecration of Dr. 
Frederic D. Huntington, bishop of Central New York, 
was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies at Syracuse 
last Sunday. 
Boston as one of the great preachers of this generation, 
both as a Unitarian and subsequently in the Episcopal 
Church to which he transferred his allegiance. He was 
consecrated to his present office in Emmanuel parish, of 
which he was the founder, in this city, April 8, 1869. At 
that time, the diocese of New York was subdivided into 
four new jurisdictions, Central New York choosing Dr. 
Huntington as its diocesan, Albany taking Dr. William C. 
Doane, and Long Island selecting Dr. A. N. Littlejohn. 
Bishop Doane recently celebrated his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary; last Sunday Bishop Huntington celebrated his; and 
Bishop Littlejohn in a very short time will complete the 
same period of service. It is a remarkable record. Phil- 
lips Brooks came to Trinity parish in November of the 
same year in which Dr. Huntington left Boston. 


Dr. Huntington is remembered here in 


The Hirsch colonization scheme in the Argentine Re- 
public has now been in operation nearly three years. It 
is a remarkably bold undertaking, involving the establisb- 
ment of agricultural colonies by a distinctly non-agricul- 
tural people transplanted in large numbers from the other 
side “of the world and settled in conditions entirely un- 
familiar; and for this and other reasons its failure has 
been widely predicted. It is interesting, therefore, to learn 
from Mr. Gastrell, the British vice-consul at Buenos Ayres, 
in the official report made to his government, the fact of 
the apparent success of the enterprise as far as it has pro- 
gressed. The Jewish Colonization Association was formed 
by Baron Hirsch in London, in 1891, and to it he gave the 
enormous sum of $10,000,000. In the same year, land was 
bought in the Argentine Republic, a manager sent out and 
the first band of colonists shipped there. In October last, 
the colony numbered 2683, and large additions have been 
made since that date. The Association undertakes to give 
each family about 190 acres of land, eight to twelve oxen, 
two ploughs, two harrows, a house, and food until the land 
is yielding crops. In 1893, each colonist was allowed three- 
quarters of the whole crop, one-quarter only being retained 
towards a sinking-fund for paying for the expensive ma- 
chines, etc. Liberal allowances for the purchase of food 
are granted until the first crop is harvested, after which 
the colonists have to support themselves, only giving to the 
Association after every harvest whatever each family or in- 
dividual can afford towards repaying the funds advanced 
for passage out, for food, houses and land. A system of 
local self-government has been introduced. In each colony 
a council is appointed, two or three of whose members are 
elected from among the colonists, while one is the resident 
comptroller named by the Association. This council de- 
termines every day the work that each colonist is to do and 
regulates the distribution of machines, food, ete. The 
comptroller looks after the property of the Association, dis- 
tributes the food subsidies, acts as the legal representative 
of the Association in all dealings with the local authorities 
and private persons, and collects the debts due by the 
colonists to the Association. The area under crop last 
year was large, wheat alone having 17,250 acres, yielding 
about -7,300 tons and representing a value of $150,000. 
Mr. Gastrell says that so far nearly $2,200,000 has been 
spent on the scheme, of which about one-half has been ex- 
pended on the purchase of land, and he thinks that the 
value of these lands, whichis at once more than doubled 
by the mere fact of colonization, will rise considerably in 
the future. ° 
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THE IMITATION DRAMA. 

The world has known what it calls amateur theatricals 
for a long time, and has treated this manner of entertain- 
ment with that toleration which we extend to thé efforts of 
persons whose intentions are good and who we know are 
unconscious of offence. But of late years there has come 
into vogue a more ambitious entertainment which assumes 





to be something other than amateur while not accepting 
|the name of professional, and which may therefore be 
termed the imitation drama. If this imitation drama had 
no other purpose than that of the ‘amateur theatrical’ 
| performance—simply amusement and the display of sup- 


posed personal talent—there would be nothing that any one 
could say against it; but since it has taken on a commer- 
cial aspect it becomes properly subject to criticism. 

There is nothing, moreover, to be said against such an 
enterprise as that of the Cadets, when that corps of versa- 
tile warriors sets out with deliberation to exact tribute from 


society for the laudable enterprise of building itself an 
armory, and its members consent to disport themselves in 
amusing disguises for that purpose. Society recognizes 
this, if not as legitimate art, certainly as legitimate busi- 
ness, and gives of its dollars, its laughter and its applause 
with equal liberality. If there is any cther sentiment in 
the matter, it is that of commiseration for the performers, 
the exigencies of whose ‘ make-up’ in some cases equal those 
of the peine forte et dure, and the strain upon whose 
vocal organs leave them voiceless wrecks even before the 
end of the season. 

But there is a just cause for protest against the intro- 
duction of the imitation drama, in its commercial character, 
as a feature of undergraduate enterprise in our colleges. 
When it was a mere incident of college sports—and this 
time is within the memory of men who are not yet old— 
|when the play was a part of the college society pro- 
| gramme, given privately or in a semi-public way before an 
invited audience, it held its proper place. It was a part of 
the ‘fun’ of undergraduate life, with a flavor of its own 
and by no means disagreeable. But when it becomes recog- 
nized as a means of income, either to a college association 
or to individuals, and the public is asked to come and 
see and pay for the privilege of seeing, the conditions are 
changed. It is not legitimate business, for an equivalent 
is not offered for the entrance fee. It is not legitimate 
sport, for the essential element of sport is its spontaneity 
and the absence of the commercial element. It is some- 
thing as if the D. K. E. were to sell admission tickets to 
the initiation of members. 

All this has nothing to do with the representation of 
ancient dramas. The production of the Phormio, the 
Alcestis, is another thing altogether and needs defense no 
more than does a course of lectures on Athenian society. 
Itis only that form of college theatricals which produces 
an imitation of the cheapest and worst of modern comic 
opera or burlesque—usually a very poor imitation—giving 
it an extrinsic interest through the personality of the per- 
formers and asking pay for the exhibition. And in these 
so-called college shows, which are even ‘ put on the road’ 
nowadays, perbaps the worst feature is the assumption of 
female characters by the young men. Not that there is 
anything immoral or indecent in this, although the verge 
of indecorum cannot ever be far away; but offence to good 
taste, and the feminizing effect upon the performers them- 
selves, of a long course of stays and paint and tulle skirts 
in public is far from desirable. 

The tendency toward commercialism in college sports 
is too apparent nowadays. In athletics it is held to be a 
necessary consequence of the increased expense of prepar- 
ation. Admitting this, it constitutes one of the best 
reasons for the proposed restriction of athletics and 
their establishment on a basis of self-support without 
appeal to the public. But no such plea avails with regard 
to so-called college theatricals ‘on the road.’ In fact, the 
regulation of the imitation drama of undergraduates is 
more to be desired than that of athletic sports. 


FREDERICK E. Goopricnr. 





CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. 


A recent meeting in this city of the organization known 
as the Massachusetts Co-operative Bank League, composed 
principally of officers of various co-operative banks, brings 
again to notice the general subject of saving. 

These banks, elsewhere called building associations, 
were established in this state in 1877, chiefly through the 
persistent efforts of the late Hon. Josiah Quincy. They 
have had and are still enjoying a somewhat remarkable 








success, and the late financial depression has had no 
preciable effect upon them. They are ‘ people’s banks: t. 


almost every sense of the word ; and, being wisely limiteg 





they remain among the people whose means are denog). 
nated ‘moderate.’ The statute clearly says that no Person 
shall hold more than twenty-five shares in any one bank. 
and this interpreted means that one person cannot deposiy 
more than twenty-five dollars monthly in any one bank 
In the state there are over one hundred of these banks 
and more than a dozen of them may be found right hen 
in Boston. 

Probably the largest aggregation of capital in this ling 
—say, over a million—to be found hereabouts is in thy 
Wesleyan Building, 36 Bromfield street. These bankg. 
Pioneer, Homestead and Guardian—unite in one office, anq 
also have one secretary, Mr. D. Eldredge, who was associ. 
ated with Mr. Quincy and who has been offieially connecteg 
with the business from its organization. The first to op. 
ganize under the permissive law of 1877 was the Pionee; 
with Mr. Quincy as its president and Mr. Eldredge as ity 
secretary. The business of the banks has grown mon 
rapidly than its original promoters anticipated, as the 
present assets are about seventeen millions of dollars 
This sum of money represents the savings of many thoy 
sands of men, women and children, scattered all over the 
state. It means adeal more. It means that during the 
past seventeen years there have been thousands of houses 
built, houses for homes, and homes that were to be, and 
largely have been, paid for through these banks of th: 
people. 

The banks are under the careful supervision of the 
Commissioners of Savings Banks, and the statutes con 
cerning them are quite specific and contain many safe 
guards. The business is conducted on conservative lines 
and in a modest, unassuming manner, and the success al 
ready attained is substantially an assurance for the future 
The principle of saving, which these banks especially and 
emphatically inculcate, is the chief commending virtue: 
and coupling with that the owning of one’s home, we have 
in these two principles fully enough for the creed of any 
single society. , 





CALIBAN’S VOTE. 


The great social questions of our day are all one problem; 
the solution of one aids in the solution of all ; and the clear 
sight of the bearings of one upon another—of thcir inter- 
relation—is also helpful towards a solution. The analyfis 
of the license vote in a recent New England town election 
reveals something of this inter-relationship of all social 
questions, and also a lack of the sense of our social relation- 
ship or human solidarity. 

The little trading and manufacturing town of Ayer, 
Mass., recently gave some sixty votes majority for higb- 
license. This means that two saloons may have the privi- 
lege of selling wholesale and retail to individuals, and toa 
number of ‘ speak-easy's,’ for the license fee of $2000 each. 
The moral contingent opposing this policy is found in the 
six churches in the community of 2200 souls. The strong- 
est of these is the Catholic Church ‘on the acre,’ as that 
portion of the town is called by the more favored and fortv- 
nate of its citizens. ‘On the acre,’ also, live the poorest as well 
as most of the license-voting people. Here also live most of 
the Irish-Americans. At a glance, then, one'can see that 
the license and no-license contrast is also a contrast of 
race, of religion, and of intelligence and prosperity—es 
pecially of the latter. 

Now in the daylight, on the busy streets, these social 
aspects of the little town are not marked. Rich and poor 
—or rather the ‘ well-to-dos’ and the ‘ hand-to-mouths’— 
mingle together in their various occupations and none 
watch the homeward steps of these people unless it be the 
solitary social student. But when election day—good, old- 
fashioned, town-meeting day—comes round, and the all- 
absorbing question centres on the saloon, then these com 
trasting factions of society meet, and their ballots are the 
evidence of their mutual scorn and distrust. 

I purposely use the words ‘scorn’ and ‘ distrust’; for, 
as an election officer and social student, [ can analyse that 
vote from the best point of view. That analysis shows 
that the problem of the rich vs. the poor is the deciding 
issue more than the question of Yes and No at the foot of 
the ballot. 

Out of one hundred license ballots, ten per cent may 
represent the tax-payers who believe the license fees of 
$4000 should aid them in the cost of running the tow®. 
Perhaps another ten per cent were bribed votes, influenced 
by the ‘liquor interest.’ The strong temperance workers 
will, of course, pronounce this estimate ridiculously small. 
They are accustomed to picture the saloon-keepers as much 
more lavish with money and promises. But these sbrewd 
fellows know atrick worth two of that. Why need they 


spend money when they can manipulate prejudice so easily 
and cheaply? “Who are those people who vote No?’ 
they ask the poor man ‘on the acre.’ “ Never mind ™ 
ligion ; are they not the rich and the well-to-do—the people 
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@ho grind your faces and collect ren 

t the ones who dwell in comfort and sneer at you? 
no , . . . . | 
? Do they invite you into their | 


? Are they ] 


t from you ? 


yisit you socially 


they ; ; ‘ 
No! And now they wish to deprive you of your 


homes 9 
vetle social times here with a friendly glass to cheer! 


rhis is enough. It is enough because it is so true. 


And it is not too much to say that fifty per cent of the 


eense vote represents a dumb, blind revolt against the | 


jooded heartlessness and social selfishness of the | 


favored classes. Perhaps the other thirty per cent of 


more 
she license votes are cast by the drinkers, ‘ for the stomach’s 
«ake. | am sure that many of these, as well as all of the 
&fty per cent, feel that sense of plutocratic injustice which 
s - characteristic note of our times, and in their sullen 
resentment wield the only power they have—their opposi- 


vote—as the ignorant but effectual expression of their | 


feelings. It is Caliban vs. Prospero. 
e 


Of course, it is perfectly natural that the no-license 


rs should be well-off, because they are prudent and 


vols 

more intelligent. But they are too often not intelligent 
enough to see how they lose at town election. Let them | 
quietly act in a brotherly and neighborly way, while they 
not so loudly proclaim prohibition ; and let the ‘ well-to-do’ 
show an interest in the people ‘on the acre’ or in the 


slums; else the poor and ignorant license vote and the proud 
and selfish no-license voter will both play into the saloon- 
‘in the 
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t's hands, both really becoming what is called 
Gro. E. LirrLerre.p. 


vr interest.’ 


AN ABORIGINAL LAND SYSTEM. 


THE PETITION OF THR HOPI [MOQUI rO THE WASHING®s 


TON CHIEFS. 

My first visit to the Hopi Indians was in 1890, when 
the government school for them in Keane’s Cafion began 
its period of most active work under the administration of 
an energetic director, Mr. Collins. Since that summer 
| have visited these villagers every year in the interests of 
the Hemenway Expedition and have noted the progress of 
the school and the accompanying efforts to improve the 
condition of the Hopi Indians. It has likewise been my 
good fortune to be admitted to some of the councils of the 
hiefs and to study the problem from their side, and living 
very near to them to understand their way of regarding 
the educational movement. I find my studies have led me 
nto a warm sympathy with some of their wishes which, as 
they cannot themselves express in writing, I have taken the 
liberty to call to the attention of their ‘ elder brothers,’ the 
Americans. 

The majority of the Hopi Indians welcome all efforts 
of the government to improve their condition and appre- 
ciate with gratitude every influence brought by the Ameri- 
cans to help them in their advancement; but there are one 
or two rights which they think ought to be respected, the 
violation of which they cannot understand. 

As far as known, the Hopi families have had individual 
land hcldings from a time anterior to the discovery of 
Arizona. These holdings have been passed down from 
generation to generation and have yielded the farm pro- 
ducts by which they have supported themselves without 
help from outside. In addition to their struggle, which has 
not been an easy one, for their small crops, they have been 
obliged up to within a few years to wage an almost con- 
Nava- 


tinuous warfare with a relentless foe, the nomadic 


jos, Utes and bloodthirsty Apaches. In the dawn of bet- 
ver days for them, these last conflicts have passed away, 
but @ new and to them an incomprehensible condition has 
arisen. ‘ Washington,’ whom they have always regarded 
asa friend and against whom they have never raised a 
hand in war, has come with his ‘spy glasses’ (theodolités) 
and has sent an official to divide up their lands in severalty. 
hey have always had family ownership in land and have 
respected the boundaries of their neighbors’ farms, and 
they do not understand why their property should be re- 
divided by the friends whom thev have welcomed to their 
homes, Looking at the question fairly, 1 am in sympathy 
with them and cannot see why land holdings of generations, 
secured to them by the treaty of the United States with 
Mexico, should not be respected. I can understand that a 
record of their ownership is necessary to secure their farms 
for their descendants, but why the farms should be blocked 
out in squares, cutting portions of one farm from its old 
owner and giving it to his neighbor, appears to me to be 
unjust. I think their individual land-ownership st.ould be 
left to themselves, as they alone are able to determine the 
boundaries of the present farms and ancestral rights in 
peach orchards and springs. 
The Chiefs desire that the boundary of their reserva- 
Hon, which the dominant race will allow them to live upon 
and to permanently own, shall be determined by survey. 
This request is certainly a just one, and fair-minded men 
Must see its weight. In order to make their wishes known, 
several of their friends, who know them best, have voiced 
their desires, in the accompanying petition, drawn up by 


Do | their requests. 
to the proper authorities in Washington through the cus- 
tomary channels, all the heads of families have affixed 
|their totem marks, copies of which I should be glad to 


}ever asked that it should be measured into separate lots 


}and preserves it; the man cultivates the field, but he ren- 
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ived for several years with them and knows the justice of 
To this petition, which will be presented 


show any person who is interested in this question. 
J. Water FEewkKEs. 


(Copy of Petition.) 
To the Washington Chiefs : 

During the last two years, strangers have looked over 
our land with spy-glasses and made marks upon it, and we 
As we believe that 
you have no wish to disturb our possessions, we want 


know but little of what this means. 


to tell you something about this Hopi land. None of us 
and given to individuals, for this would cause confusion. 

The family, the dwelling-house and the field are insepa- 
rable, because the woman is the heart of these, and they rest 
with her. Among us the family traces its kin from the 
The man “builds 
the house, but the woman is the owner, because she repairs 


mother, hence its possessions are hers. 


ders its harvest into the keeping of the woman, because 
upon her it rests to prepare the food, and the surplus of 
stores for barter depends upon her thrift. 

A man plants the fields of his wife and the fields as- 
signed to the children she bears, and informally he calls 
Even of the field 
which he inherits from his mother, its harvest he may dis- 


them his, although in fact they are not. 
pose of at will, but the field itself he may not. He may 
permit his son to occupy it and gather its produce, but at 
the father’s death the son may not own it, for then it 
passes to the father’s sister's son, or nearest mother’s kin; 
and thus our fields and houses always remain with our 
mother’s family. 

According to the number of children 


has, 


fields for them are assigned to her from some of the lands 


a woman 


of her family group, and her husband takes care of them. 


Hence our fields are numerous but small, and several 
belonging to the same family may be close together, or 
they may be miles apart, because desirable localities are 
not continuous. ‘There are other reasons for the irregu- 
larity in size and situation of our family lands, as inter- 
rupted sequence of inheritanee caused by extinction of 
families, but chiefly, owing to the following condition, and 
to which we especially invite your attention. 
In the spring and early summer, there usually comes 
from the southwest a succession of gales, oftentimes strong 
enough to blow away the sandy soil from the face of some 
of our fields and to expose the underlying clay, which is 
As the sand is the only fertile 


land, when it moves the planters must follow it, and other 


hard and sour and barren. 


fields must be provided in place of those which have been 
devastated. Sometimes generations pass away and these 
barren spots remain, while in other instances, after a few 
years, the winds have again restored the desirable sand 
upon them. In such event, its fertility is disclosed by 


If 


o¢, a number of us unite to clear off the 


> 


the nature of the grass and shrubs that grow upon it. 
these are promisin 
land and make it again fit for planting, when it may be given 
back to its former owner; or if a long time has elapsed, to 
other heirs; or it may be given to some person of the same 
family group more in need of a planting place. 
These limited changes in land-holding are effected by 
mutual discussion and concession among the elders and 
among all the thinking men and women of the family 
group interested. In effect, the same system of holding 
and the same method of planting obtain among the Tewa 
and all the Hopi villages, and under them we provide our- 
selves with food in abundance. 
The American is our elder brother, and in everything 
he can teach us, except in the method of growing corn in 
these waterless, sandy valleys, and in that we are sure we 
can teach him. 
We believe that you have no desire to change our sys- 
tem of small holdings, nor do we think that you wish to 
remove any of our ancient land-marks, and it seems to us 
that the conditions we afford 
crounds for thus requesting to be undisturbed. 


have mentioned sufficient 

Further it has been told us, as coming from Washing- 
ton, that neither measuring nor individual papers are 
necessary for us to keep possession of our villages, our 
peach orchards and our springs. If this be so, we should 
like to ask what need there is to bring confusion into our 
We 
aware that some ten years ago a certain area around our 
lands was proclaimed to be for our use; but the extent of 
this area is unknown to us, nor has any agent ever been 
able to point it out, for its boundaries have never been 


accustomed system of halding our corn-fields. are 


measured. We most earnestly desire to have one continuous 
boundary ring 
lands, and that it shall be large enough to afford sustenance 


If such a scope can 


, enclosing all the Tewa and all the Hopi 


for our increasing flocks and herds. 


be confirmed to us by a paper from your hands, securing 


“INCIPIT VITA NOVA.” 


(Dante’s Motto.) 
Yes, here begins the new life wondrous fair, 
For which we longed thro’ winter wild and cold ; 
What scenes of beauty now our eyes behold, 
What glad release have we from shadowed care ! 
Pure peace and joy are with us everywhere, 
The past from our remembrance lightly rolled, 
While we, so timid once, perforce are bold, 
And tread the earth sweet blessedness to share! 
So year by year wise nature teaches love, 
And with dependence gives us trust indeed ; 
Within a golden circle spirits move— 
Who to her word will listen well and heed— 
A new life dawns that is unending Spring, 
Where fragrant flowers bloom and sweet birds sing ! 


Witi1aAmM Brunton. 


LOW SPIRITS. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCH BY REV. E. EK. HALE. 


Cast down, but not destroyed.—J/ Cor. iv., 9. 

Paul is that hero of history whose experiences we can 
take for our own whenever we need courage or strength 
in times of depression. 

that whatever circum- 


stances we may please to assign as giving the best excuses 


It is to be observed, indeed, 
for our want of courage, or for depression of spirits, Paul’s 
life gave him a fair right to use them all. For instance, 
it seems that he suffered physically, from ill health. There 
is that ‘thorn in the flesh’ which always was with him. 
Dr. Brown of Edinburgh thought it was some trouble in 
his eyesight which he referred to; certainly it was some 
physical evil which he could never escape. 
Then Paul often knew the horror of loneliness, and of 
loneliness after he had been in the society of those he 
loved. He would have to send his companions away from 
him on this and that errand, and find himself without per- 
there is that 
wretched feeling which comes to one who must break up 
After he has made a 
home for himself in the hearts of a circle of dear friends, 
he is called to bid them good-bye—to bid them good-bye, 
perhaps, when he knows he shall never see them again. 
After he has lived in Corinth long enough to be at home 
there, he has to leave Corinth. After he has worked three 
years in Ephesus and is surrounded with friends there, he 
has to bid them good-bye, knowing that they never shall 
see his face again. 
It is in the course of a life that had so much to per- 
plex and depress that Paul shows all along that the words 
of this passage are true. When he is cast down he is not 
destroyed; his courage is unfailing. To take our modern 
word, his pluck is always equal to the emergency.. Many 
years ago, a young friend of mine, who had persevered in 
the face of a thousand obstructions, finished a fine ship, 
and was about to send her to sea. He wrote to me to ask 
what should be the name of the ship which had been built 
simply by steady resolution ; built when everything seemed 
to say that she should not be built; a ship whose existence 
was a monument to the determination of the builder. I 
told him that, in all history, I thought there was no such 
living memorial of determination of success in the face of 
steady opposition as was given in the life of Paul, the man . 
who, alone, was willing to face the power of Europe and 
the whole inertia of the Roman Empire, because he wanted 
to carry to Europe a new life. Paul may be our guide and 
inspirer always, when our need is inspiring courage. 
If we are determined that we are not to be cowed by 
this and that circumstance, we must begin by studying 
what, in our good language, we call ‘low spirits.’ It has 
been said to be an especial trial of the race of England, 
from which we were born; they invented for it, a century 
ago, the title of the ‘ blue devils,’ and half a century before 
they called it ‘the spleen.’ I will not say that these are 
the names of a disease. I do not regard an attack of low 
spirits precisely as 1 would regard a fever. We are 
to look upon such an attack, I should say, rather as a 
warning or symptom of disease; and | am apt to say that 
this symptom is sent to us in exceeding kindness, that we 
may in time reform something which is wrong ; that is, we 
have a chance to avert disease before it comes. 

lf we listen in time to the signal which is given us, 
most often we shall find that there is not life enough to 
carry on the machinery of living. The machines have 
been running on with force previously gained, without new 
accession. It is like the motion of a train of cars, from 
which the engine has been parted. So life works slower 
and slower, harder and harder. This inefficiency, this 
deadness of your eye, this effort with which you listen, 
this stupidity of the day—all come from want of motive 
power, from want of life. 


sonal friendship or sympathy. Again, 


the dear associations of many years. 








Mr. A. M. Stephen of the Hemenway Expedition, who has 


us forever against intrusion, all our people will be satisfied. 





You cast up figures in the counting-room so listlessly, 
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you hardly bring yourself to care whether the totals come 
right or wrong. For there is not will enough in you to 
force you up to alacrity. There is not motive enough to 
start your will. Now this is to say that there is not life 
enough to create will, which is the sign of life. 

Now the low spirits, or the fit of the blues, comes as 
the gentle warning while there is time, the sure indication 
or symptom that the life—the centre of your being, which 
should make you lord of such trifles as are now lording it 
over you—is panting, it is choking, it is half suffocated, 
it needs air, and enough of it, that it may live. 

But it is easy to imagine the protest made in reply to 
this diagnosis of our disease. ‘“ No power with which to 
live?” cries the patient, indignantly. “ You say I had not 
lifeenough! If you had seen and heard me as last week 
went by, you would have thought I had life enough.” 
Imagine the description which a hearty girl in high health 
might give of a week's visit in New York, with the rush of 
receptions and other galas, breakfasts, lunches, dinners 
and suppers, the opera, the theatre, the park, sleigh-rides 
or yachting parties, according to the season—and imagine 
her surprise if you told her that she had not life enough 
to drive her engine. 
familiar comment. 


And she herself would give to us the 
She would furnish our diagnosis. “I 
know what is the matter. It is the reaction from last 
week.” And she would use the word ‘reaction’ with a 
certain pride, as if when you had named a disease you had 
cured it—a mistake very apt to be made by young physi- 
cians. 

But the name is not acure. And the name does not 
make the disease more creditable. The man who awoke 
this morning, fussed and ill-tempered, with his eyes water- 
ing and his head aching, without an appetite and without 
a purpose, knew very well that all the symptoms were the 
symptoms of a ‘reaction.’ They marked the reaction from 
last night’s debauch. If he said ‘ reaction,’ as very likely 
he did, he did not think he removed the symptoms by 
naming the cause, or that he cured the disease by describ- 
ing it. 

But both of them have found out that even where there 
is life enough to carry the machine, the machine needs 
balance. It needs the adjustment of part to 
motive to motive, the use of every faculty. 
of one means the neglect of another. And, really, I might 
as well run a race with one leg, as spend a week in using 
one set of resources only, and giving to all the others the 
go-by. Yet here is exactly the folly which the girl has 
sunk back into in her visit; and it comes into a hundred 
lives which are more sedate than hers, and which think 
they are less extravagant. 


part, of 
The over-use 


You and [ have known students, cramming for an exami- 
nation,,-who worked their brains, week after week, nobody 
knew how many hours every day and every night, who 
were just as sure of this reaction as she was. And to 
both of them, it was morally as disgraceful as the reaction 
to the man who woke, mortified and worthless, because of 
last night’s intemperance. You and I have even known 
men and women who have given a week,or more than a week 
to constant effort to hold the godly soul up to what they 
thought an angelic plane. A morning service in this 
church, a season for prayer in another, an hour for self- 
examination leading up to another meeting, to public con- 
ession and humiliation, followed by songs of triumph and 
by expressions of mutual sympathy among hundreds of 
others seeking heaven in the same way. The reaction of 


, dejection, low spirits, life all ebbing away, is just as sure 


as in all the other cases—and just as disgraceful. 
no justification. 


Now, it is in precisely this depression from want of 


It has 


balance that your inquiry—your diagnosis, I called it— 


will serve you if you ask where the lack of balance was 
and how it came about. And, speaking roughly, for 
general purpuses such as we can consider here, the first 
question is the simplest. 

I am a living man or living woman. This means that 
Iam a soul, born of God, to whose care and use he has 
given two engines called body and mind. There are, then, 
three first questions to ask, before we go into more detail. 
Have I given all my time and force to the exercise and 
duty of this soul; and have I neglected mind and body? 
Those people at their religious revival certainly have. 
They have forgotten that they had bodies. They have 
acted and spoken as if they had no minds. Because of 
this they are dis-spirited. The Holy Spirit himself cannot 
and will not inspire them, until they turn round, repent 
and reform. 

Or, in the case of the youth cramming for his examina- 
tions. He is acting as if memory were the whole, or logic, 
or imagination. He is working his mental forces—trying, 
he says, to cultivate them—as if this body, temple of God, 
were nothing, and as if the soul, child of God, were not 
mistress of the mind, to be consulted and obeyed all along. 
And my worn-out belle, returning from her crowded 
visit—what has she done, but use her matchless animal 
spirits, the joyous physical powers which she shares with 





a bird or a butterfly, wholly and exclusively? Certainly, 
her mind has had little enough exercise in this week’s dis- 
sipation ; and as for her soul, she forgot she had one. I 
might say the same of the man who, with meaner impulse, 
threw away his living on the taste of this or that luxury, 
meant merely and openly for bodily taste, and not pretend- 
ing intellectual or spiritual association. 

In either case, want of balance—the surrender of two 
parts of real life to the tyrannical exercise of one part 
which has been made supreme—want of balance is working 
the ruin. And conscience, startled and hardly knowing 
at first the cause of the difficulty, rings her warning bell. 
The warning comes in what we call ‘the blues,’ a term of 
depression or of low spirits. Low spirits, indeed! There 
is generally no spirit; life is merely mechanical. And 
this cursed monotony of life, which one says he 
cannot bear, but which he finds he must bear, is 
the regular running of a machine. With the Spirit 
there comes Will, there comes original movement, there 
comes variety. The life of to-day becomes a new composi- 
tion. It is not a repeated pattern, like a calico print 
struck off always from the same cylinder. This is what 
the ring of the bell means; you need more spirit, you need 
higher spirits ; it is the Holy Spirit which you need. 

Self-examination is always risky. And nine times out 
of ten it is better to look out than to look in. Not to be 
feeling your own pulse, not to be looking at your own 
tongue, least of all to rake over the ash-heaps of last week 
to hunt for the burnt-out cinders of sins, forgiven and for- 
gotten. But I ought to grant that your conscience bell, 
your fit of low spirits, does call on you to run the engine as 
you have not been running it. One bell to stop, two bells 
to run backwards, may-be. This is sure, that you are not 
to run it as you did before. 


Do not be fussy in over- 
analysis. 


But you have in your low spirits a signal. Matt. 
Greene says, in his poem on the subject, that generally you 
have been doing nothing; you have been brooding, sitting 
still; and that what you need is action. It is there that 
that fine line comes in, which is almost a proverb: 


“Throw but a stone—the giant dies.” 


Do something. And if you have been doing something, 
do something different. 

God made you with ears, and you have not been hear- 
ing music. Go and find some one who will play for you. 
Or you have been besotting yourself with too much music. 
Turn round and go out with your snow-shoes or your 
toboggan. God made you with eyes, and you have 
used them only on the fine print of your newspaper or 
novel. Go out of the house and study the shapes of snow- 
flakes, the curve of snow-drifts or the movement of the 
stars. God gave you a heart with its treasury of affections, 
and you have been using them up on the fancied woes of 
Amanda and Darioleta or the fancied victories of Fitz 
Mortimer and Lord Frederic. Throw the book into the 
fire, and go report to the Associated Charities or to the 
Court House Committee that you want five hard cases of 
suffering, where you can open some blind eyes and bring 
good tidings to some who have a right to be dejected. 

For, to sum this all yp in a word, you are not a machine, 
you are not a thing. You control, or you should control, a 
thing which is called the body, and another thing—a slave, 
if you please—which is called the mind. These servants 
of yours have many powers and you are to use, to magnify 
them all. Nay, yours are different from any other set that 
ever were created. Your Darwin taught you that. And 
it is your business to make the very best of each of these 
peculiarities, that it may stand, as this very Paul says 
once, so bravely, so proudly. 
Write. Feet that can dance? 
sing? Sing. 


Hands that can write? 
Dance. Voice that can 
Heart that can feel? Feel. Can you re- 
member? Remember. Can you argue? Argue. Can 
you learn? Learn. Can you help? Help — everywhere 
and by all means. I am made all things unto all men, as 
this same Paul says so triumphantly. 

But who can do this? Who is sufficient for this? 
Shall we gather grapes of fig-trees? Who can turn from 
closet-study to an out-door tramp, and from an out-door 
tramp to the service of the state; from music to literature, 
or from literature to music? Who can be all things to all 
men ? 

No clever machine. 
chine. 


But you are more than a clever ma- 
No thing of slots and pivots and levers. That has 
to do what some contriver bids it. And a low-spirited 
thing it is. It has indeed no spirit at all. But you, you are a 
child of God. You inherit his infinite capacity for life on 
the abundant and infinite range. Did he light up the 
stars? You can study that light, can analyze it and tell me 
its law. Did he scatter the seeds of the elm-tree and of 
the lichen? You can follow his planting, you can carry 
the little elm-tree from the river-bank and it shall grow to 
shade your children and theirs. You and He work together. 
This is to be inspired by his Spirit. This is what we 
mean when we talk of consecrated life. If we live in the 
Spirit, says Paul, let us walk in the Spirit. Ifwe are sons 
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and daughters of God let us assert our privilege and yy 
our powers. 

They found the son of the emperor cleaning out a stg. 
ble, where he had been lost as a baby in the sedition. 
They brought him to the palace, they dressed him as, 
prince is dressed, and they taught him how to enter op 
his father’s affair. And youandI? They taught oy, 
fathers that they were worms of the dust. They said to 
them that they were not capable of good. But you and 
I know better. We know that we are His children. Tha 
he enjoys our joy. That we can enter into His Life. T, 
enter it, to enter into it in a thousand of its works, and tj 
share in a thousand of its successes, is to admit His Spirit 
to the sway of our affair. 


When we do that, there are no Low Spirits in our day 


WINTER EXILE IN THE SOUTH. 


BY GEORGE DOUGLASS. 

O alien flowers! unseasonable blooms, 
That in this new translucent temperate air 

Hide the sad truth, like garlands hung from tombs! 
Winter within is winter everywhere ; 

And nothing me your heartless splendors stead, 
Your aloe’s scarlet, your magnolia’s snow ; 

That, strange to that far clime where I was bred, 
Speak not of home and friends and long ago. 


Academy 


A FRENCH HOLIDAY. 

Last Sunday was Easter, and all Cannes was outdoors 
in its best clothes, sunning itself and displaying them, on 
the Boulevard de la Croisette that runs along the bay— 
all of Cannes that really belongs to it, [ chiefly mean, but 
foreign dukes and duchesses, no doubt, were there as well, 
and fine folks driving up and down with rosettes on the hats 
of their coachmen and footmen. Ladies with pretty Easter 
toilettes and red parasols strolled along the sidewalk, and 
the beach was covered with the Cannes that wears bérets 
and aprons, down to the very water line which was beset 
by gamins in bare feet. A balloon was to-go up, and all 
the world was waiting for it. 

From Louis’s room at the back of the house we could 
see the enclosure, gaily decorated with French flags, where 
for three franes you could sit and see the preparatiens for 
sending up the great balloon. At our window we hada 
perfectly good view of the great silk ball, swaying from side 
to side as it swelled with the gas they were putting into it, 
elephant color, and marked in diagonals by the impression 
of the net that held it. A drummy band played jiggy 
music to fill up the time while they filled up the balloon, 
and the crowd stood on one leg and the other waiting 
patiently. At last, after several false starts, the balloon 
rose, staggered, rose more firmly, and, following up into 
the sky several little toy-balloons which had been sent 
before, merrily floated away into the free air. 

A man was beneath the balloon as it ascended, not in 
acar, but clinging to some ropes, like a sailor in the rig 
ging of a ship. He swayed and swung with the wavering 
ball above him, and holding on with one hand flourished 
his hat in the other, his farewell to the upturned faces 
beneath him. He was dressed all in white. The multi- 
tude below greeted him with prolonged Ohs! that must 
have followed him far up into the sky. We watched him 
with a kind of anguish, yet the flight of the balloon, 
diminishing fast, faster, was beautiful, and soon it looked a 
tiny ball, from time to time lost in some fleecy clouds there 
were there. 

“If drifted seaward and we hastened tu our rooms 
at the front of the hotel, where we have a glorious view of 
the bay. Here we found all Cannes again, crowding the 
place ; people attracted from everywhere had collected to 
see the ascent. To our ears from below rose sounds of 
joyous laughter, light French prattle. 
color, light, a real French holiday. Two or three boats 
were hanging about near the shore, also watching, and one 
or two little tugs and some sails dotted the water. 

The balloon was coming down. 


‘All was movement, 


Yes, the speck grew 
toa cannon-ball, then larger, and we could see the aero 
naut dangling from his cord. But how fast he is coming! 
And over the water, too! But the light wind below 
seems sending him landward. Its silken cover flaps # 
gas leaves the great ball, and down it comes more and 
more swiftly. The little boat puts out and rows fast 
towards the point where it must drop into the bay. But not 
fast enough, for there is a splash; then the balloon itself 
strikes the water—the man must be swimming. Then the 
boat reaches the spot. 

What has happened? All is suspense on the shore, 
for nothing can be seen but the huge, helpless mass of the 
balloon, looking dark and sinister as it rests on the water, 
half in and half out. All joyousness below us now is 


silenced. That immense crowd watches in breathless 
anxiety, as, one after another, the row-boats, sail-boats and 
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gliding remorqueurs—tug-boats—approach the scene, | 


stop, do nothing, move off, return. 


When one 


of them, after apparent consultation, made 


for the port, at the other end of the bay, all the concourse 


on th 


little 


the force of anxious curiosity. 


ol 


e shore started to run in that direction. 


¢ the boulevard was almost deserted. 


Small boys, 


ragged girls, men, women, were all swept along by 


In a few minutes our part 
They came back 


later, to see the misshapen mass of the poor old balloon towed 


to shore by a 


boat; then a blank stillness fell; the crowd 


dropped away, the boats vanished. A distinct impression 


f desolation, 
The balloc 
rhe 


oO 


why. 


water 


calamity, pervaded the place. 
yn had come down too quickly, no one can tell 
surface of the 


unfortunate man struck the 


with such violence that probably he was stunned. 


They found him, apparently lifeless, entangled among his 


ropes near the anchor, for there was an anchor, and lifted 


him from the water; one of the tug-boats carried him to the 


shore. For 


but in vain. 


A little tragedy. 


ray 


¢ 


him drop int 


hours they worked over his insensible body, 
Next morning we heard the man was dead. 


In half an hour we had followed his 


ascent, admired his bravery, watched his course, at 


frst with laughter, then with terrible anxiety had to see 


» the waves. Susan HAte. 


Hotel de la Plage, 
Cannes, March 28, 1894. 


THE BOSTON ART CLUB’S FIFTIETH 


The determination on the part of the Club to treat its 
fiftieth exhibition as a sort of golden wedding involved a 
daring experiment in decoration, and the brilliant general 
effect is due either to better pictures than usual, or to the 
extra sumptuousness of their surroundings. 
clear yellow near the ceilin 


themselves. 
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but with less obvious purpose in Clara T. MeChesney’s 
Lizzie Learning to Count. One may study, too, the 
artist’s manner of being impressed by his subject. ‘ Art 
for art’s sake’ has its votaries, who will gladly paint the 
same scene again and again under different ‘ effects,’ while 
others have a lingering fondness for the ‘story,’ even in 
this realistic age. Impressionism favors the former treat- 
ment, and even a conservative, one might think, would 
pardon that school its vagaries and its intense coloring for 
the sake of such a picture as William P. Burpee’s A Smil- 
ing Sun—At Marblehead, with its water in admirable 
color-gradations from the green on the shoals to the deep 
blue of the distant sea. 

The ‘story’ is prominent in a number of these pictures ; 
Hermann Simon's A Tug of War shows three roly-poly 
puppies, two of them testing the strength of a leather 
strap, while Sid L. Bracket has one of his always delight- 
ful studies of infantile animals in Taking Liberties—a 
frolicsome kitten playing with a puppy’s tail. 

Out-of-door subjects are evidently in special favor now- 
adays; one has only to compare the multitude of marines 
and landscapes, under whatever names, with or without 
the added interest of the human figure, with the scarce 
interiors; Something Interesting, by James Fagan—a lady 
looking over a portfolio in a pretty studio-corner—is a 
good example of this somewhat neglected class of subjects. 





THE NAUTILUS. 





BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
Venus, take this shell, 
Gift of me a bride ! 
Once it rose and fell 
On thy mooney tide ; 
Let its pearly bulwarks dwell 
By thy side! 
Rigged with gossamer, 
O’er thy seas it flew ; 
Never a wind would stir 
Cord or sail or crew; 
Halcyon-like, this mariner 
Cleft the blue. 
Blithe even so was I, 
Gay, light-hearted maid ; 
Now my sails are dry, 
My fond crew afraid ; 
Goddess, goddess, come, I cry, 
To my aid ! 
Is it bliss or woe, 
Nevermore to be 
On the full heart’s flow, 
Indolent and free, 
As this shell was long ago 
On the sea ? 
Venus, take this shell, 
Pearly like a tear ! 
Ab! I cannot tell 
What I wish or fear; 
Guard me through the miracle, 


Dread and dear! Cosmopolitan. 


EXHIBITION. 
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eral effect is that of an extra degree of light. 


As for the pictures themselves, who does not know the 
usual subjects and the different methods of treatment? 
What would an exhibition be without its picture of The 
First Communion ? Though there seems to be no reason 
for that disconsolate expression on the face of Miss 
Nicholls's white-robed maiden. 
tures where the figures peer out vaguely from the back- 
ground; rightly so in certain cases, as in Elliott Dainger- 


field’s rendering of 


“ Suddenly mine eyes 
Here glanced upon him, distant a few steps, 
In size a giant, stalking through thick fog, 
His sheep like Greenland bears” ; 





Festoons of 
variegated yellow scarves 
lower down, a faintly-tinged greenish white for a back- 
ground to the pictures, Oriental brassware, wreaths of 
greenery, and palms enough, one might think, to supply 
each member with that emblem of victory—only the most 
genuinely artistic taste could have kept so much strong 
color and abundance of detail from dwarfing the pictures 
As it is, not all this, nor the added magnifi- 
cence of the centre-piece, where a huge, fifteenth century 
Polish candelabrum of hammered and chiseled brass rises 
above a gorgeous bed of flowers, has any effect other than 
that of making the exhibition more enjoyable. 
color, black and white, and sculpture seem to gain added 
beauty from their decorative surroundings, while the gen- 


Water- 


Then there are the pic- 


| As for Mother and Child as a constant inspiration to the 
| artist, the idea is at least as old as the early days of Chris- 
tianity, if, indeed, that is not antedated by the Egyptian 
legend of Isis and Horus. Two pictures of this subject 
appear, one by Laura Lee, and the other by E. Wilbur 
Dean Hamilton —both 
effects, though in the latter the mother’s head is scarcely 


pleasant enough in their general 


larger than the child's. 
Sensationalism is at a discount; the pictures are largely 


in well-known styles, as has been indicated. Good work, 


careful and artistic rendering, seems to have been the chief 


howe rather than conundrums in color-schemes or bizarre 


|motives. The Pastoral (Japanese decoration) with its 
| probably intentional flatness of modelling and quaintness 


| of line is, however, rather out of the ordinary course, and 
| the reclining damsel has her neck propped in a manner 


that seems likely to—ah—* Herter.’ 
Sandham’s spirited picture, Friend or Foe, with its 
stretch of desert and the Oriental with his long gun watch- 
ing the approach of a yet distant figure, has the place of 
honor opposite the main entrance, and is one of the larger 
Happily for artists and public alike, the pic- 
tures are neither so many nor of such size as to necessitate 
much ‘skying’; two lines is the rule, with three or possibly 
more in some instances, but the bulk is practically on the 


paintings. 


eye-line. 
Excellent as it undoubtedly is to depict actual scenes, 
and admirably'as fthis is often done—as let the greenish- 
yellows of W. C. Fitler’s Towards Evening, the wetness of 
S. P. Rolt Triscott’s After the Shower, and the fierce 
yellow light of J. C. Nicholl’s Evening after a Gale bear 
witness among many others—if one wearies for a moment 
of the many clever attempts to surprise Nature on realistic 
lines, it will be a special pleasure to come upon a purely 
fanciful and poetic subject—G. R. Barse, Jr.’s, aerial 
maiden, with hand-glass and powder-puff; The Toilet of a 
Zephyr, indeed ! 

There is a due proportion of figure-pieces upon the 
walls, some of which have already been noticed. Miss 
Ellen Day Hale’s The Old Piano-Forte shows the effect of 
Impressionist influence in its technic, and the Portrait of 
Mrs. H., by Jacob Wagner, is characteristic in pose and 
excellent in its likeness. How much a picture gains by 
proper lighting and hanging can only be estimated by those 
who have seen a rather subdued color-scheme like that of 
The Little Girlin Grey, by Emilie Decombes, in a private 
studio on a gray day and again in the well-nigh ideal set- 
ting and lighting of the Art Club's gallery on a day of sun- 


shine. 
Among the few pieces of sculpture may be mentioned 


Wm. Ordway Partridge’s bust of Whittier and the bronze 
(or bronzed) Lioness and Cubs by Alexander Pope. Does 
C. E. Dallin’s statuette really suggest ‘Despair’? To the 
profane and Philistine eye it is not unsuggestive of a yawn. 
The latter artist also contributes a bas-relief, Mother and 
Child, inscribed : , 
“ Dear little hand, the world hath need of thee; 
Still are there wrongs to right and slaves to free.”’ 
Exhibits in black and white are in the minority. Not 
the least attractive among these are the collection of small 
sketches—mere memoranda, some of them might seem— 
that give hints of the artist’s methods which are not as ob- 
vious, perhaps, in the finished picture; Chas. Edw. 
Hooper’s Pen, Pencil and Proof may serve as an illustra- 
tion—indeed, as several illustrations, since this title covers 
a number of sketches. 
It is an attractive exhibition, made additionally de- 
lightful by the eare and tasve of those who have charge of 
its charming setting. The exhibition closes April 28. 
ArtTHuR CHAMBERLAIN. 


CONSOLATION. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
Shakespeare was not accounted great 
When good Queen Bess ruled England’s state, 
So why should I to-day repine 
Because the laurel is not mine? 


Perhaps in twenty-ninety-three 
Folks will begin to talk of me, 

And somewhere statues may be built 
Of me, in bronze, perhaps in gilt, 


And sages full of quips and quirks 
Will wonder if I wrote my works. 

So why should I repine to-day 
Because my brow wears not the bay ? 


Harper's Weekly. 





LITERATURE. 


OSCAR WILDE'S SALOME. 
SALOME. A Tragedy in One Act. Translated by Lord Alfred 

Bruce Douglass, from the French of Oscar Wilde. Pictured 
by Aubrey Beardsley. London: Elkin Matthews and John 
Lane. Boston: Copeland & Day. 

Oscar Wilde’s nightmare of a play," Salome, translated 
from the original French by Lord Alfred Bruce Douglass 
and illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley, is now given over to 
the English-reading world to be either disregarded or 
shuddered at. The casual reader will, in all probability ; 
cast the book aside after the first glance as another piece 
of affectation from Oscar Wilde, and a horrid one at that. 
The play is founded upon the gospel story of the death of 
John the Baptist. Salome, daughter of Herodias, seeing 
the prophet Iokanaan, desires to “ kiss his mouth.” Being 
repelled, she becomes obstinate. For dancing before 
Herod she demands the holy man’s head on a charger. 
Over the ghastly thing she gloats and raves, exclaiming 
‘IT have kissed thy mouth, Iokanaan,” till even the hard- 
ened Tetrarch is seized with horror and orders his soldiers 
to kill her. The blood-red light of the setting moon is 
darkened by clouds, all but one ray which falls upon 
Salome, gibbering over the head, and upon the soldiers 
rushing forward to crush her under their shields. It is a 
revolting scene ; quite unfit for presentation on the stage, as 
was shown at Paris. 

The play has not the merit—of the least possible 
importance, to be sure, in a drama—of being historically 
accurate; the presence of Herodias at the banquet is false. 
Women did not, and do not nowadays, in the East, attend 
the festivals of men, except, indeed, to dance before the 
guests, as did Salome. The accounts in the Bible plainly 
state that the daughter of Herodias withdrew to ask her 
mother what she should demand from Herod as a reward 
for dancing. The Salome of Mr. Wilde is in no way the 
Salome of the Bible: she cares for no advice of any kind ; 
she is quite free of her mother’s apron-strings. But such 
considerations as these are of little moment: undoubtedly, 
Mr. Wilde need not bind himself by historical facts, if 
they hamper his efforts to produce an effective play. It 
is a far more serious fault that he has committed, in fore- 
ing most of hischaracters to be perpetually uttering similes 
that are ridiculously strained. To be sure, the person- 
ages are Orientals, and Orientals are prone to speak in 
figures. But even the comprehensive Eastern imagina- 
tion is not be pardoned for picturing the moon as “ a little 
princess who wears a yellow veil and whose feet are of 
silver,” nor as a dead woman who “ moves very slowly.” 
But if one can bring himself to pass over all these 
things and give Salome a second reading, one will find in 
it much that is admirable. Ifthe characters utter many 
ridiculous similes, nevertheless they conceive many images 
that are beautiful. The pale princess is “ like-the shadow 
of a white rose in a mirror of silver.” Iokanaan, wasted 
by his imprisonment, looks, in the darkness, “like a thin 
ivory statue: like a moonbeam, like a shaft of silver.” 
The bare feet of the dancing princess are “ like little white 
doves” —a simile that suggests a ballet of to-day, however, 
rather than the rhythmic swaying of the body that consti- 
tutes a dance in the East. 

There are few of the author’s smart sayings in the 
piece: he has sternly repressed that fondness cf his, for 
the epigram. But he does allow himself a fling or two at 
the Jews. 

“ What an uproar!” exclaims a soldier. 
those wild beasts howling ?” 

“The Jews,” is the reply. “They are always like 
that. They are disputing about their religion.” 

That particular kind of cynical ‘good thing’ which one 
expects from Mr. Wilde appears only once. Herod pauses 
in the midst of an appeal to Salome not to demand the head, 
to remark : “ Neither at things nor at people should one look, 
Only in mirrors is it well to look, for mirrors do but show 
us masks.” 

Evidently, in writing Salome, the playwright for once 
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tried his best to be straightforward. The plot moves with- 
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out much impediment. Mr. Wilde has succeeded in mak- 
ing it plausible; not an easy thing to do, with so hideous @ 
creation. Fully to understand its naturalness, the reader 
must remember that human life was of little importance in 
the days of the cruel Tetrarch. Herod’s remark, “It is ridicu- 
lous to kill one’s self,” indicates just the character of the 
emotion excited by a suicide. Second, one must always bear 
in mind that Mr. Wilde’s work, though it is now bound and 
illustrated as a book, to be read, was first and foremost 
written as a play, to be acted. One has always to consider 
how each speech would be pronounced from the stage, and 
with what action it would be accompanied. There are 
fewer stage directions in this than in most plays; one 
must fill in their places from the context. To him who will 
take the trouble to do this the scene becomes clear. There 
has been a banquet; the rulers of the land are reckless 
with wine; among them a man is killed, and what with 
wine and horror the woman who is responsible for the 
death goes into a frenzy. It is clear enough if one will 
but think it out. But if one skims over the speeches 


| time of Cesar, and sketches not only the political changes, 





hastily he is in danger of deeming them no better than 
sounding words. “I will kiss thy mouth, lokanaan,” re- 
peated in varied form seven times, becomes ridiculous to a | 
reader who does not pause to consider how Salome’s tones | 
alter as her amorousness changes to resentment under the 
prophet’s indifference. 

But it is neither because of the plausibility of its plot 
nor because of what poetic thoughts it contains that the 
play is chiefly valuable. Mr. Wilde's drama is worth while | 
because, in its single act, four characters are delineated so 
clearly that they almost become living presences before the | 
reader. There is John the Baptist, the fanatic; Herodias, | 
the brazen woman ; Herod the ruler, surfeited with power, 
irresponsible, unscrupulous, ignorant, timid, yielding ; and, 
most vividly suggested of all, Salome. Salome inherits her 
mother’s evil nature, but, younger than her mother, she is 
more refined. But she is also less self-controlled than 
Herodias; the wife of the Tetrarch would never have gone 
into a delirium over the head of her enemy. Salome is 
beautiful; every one says so; she is imperious; she can be 
entrancing when she chooses. ‘The scene where she 
wheedles the captain of the guard—whom she condescends 
to notice only when he can be useful to her, though she 
knows he is in love with her—into letting her see the 
prophet, imprisoned in a cistern, is perhaps the best 
passage in the play : 

Salome: Thou wilt do this thing for me, wilt thou not, Nar- 
raboth? Thou wilt do this thing for me. I have ever been kind 
to thee. Thou wilt doit forme. I would but look at him, this 
strange prophet. Men have talked so much of him. Often have 
I heard the Tetrarch talk of him. I think he is afraid of him, 
the Tetrarch. Art thou, even thou, also afraid of him, Narra- 
both? 

The Young Syrian: I fear him not, Princess; there is no 
man I fear. But the Tetrarch has formally forbidden that any 
man should raise the cover of this well. 

Salome: Thou wilt do this thing for me, Narraboth, and to 
morrow when I pass in my litter beneath the gateway of the 
idol-sellers I will let fall for thee a little flower,a little green 
flower. ’ 

The Young Syrian: Princess, I cannot, | cannot. 

Salome (smiling): Thou wil do this for me, Narraboth. 
Thou knowest that thou wilt do this thing for me. And on the 
morrow, when I shall pass in my litter by the bridge of the idol- 
buyers, I willlook at thee through the muslin veil, I will look at 
thee, Narraboth, it may be I will smile at thee. Look at,me, 
Narraboth, leok at me. Ah, thou knowest thou wilt do what I 
ask of thee. Thou knowest it—I know that thou wilt do this 
thing. 

The Young Syrian [signing to the third soldier): Let the 
prophet come forth—the Princess Salome desires to see him. 


Salome has far more rorsonality than have most hero- 
ines of tragedy, ordinary women in distressful circum- 
stances. She is not a mere mouthpiece for the expression 
of emotion. She is a living creature, as near as may be; 
unpleasant as she is, her presence in the play makes it 
worth reading. 

Mr. Beardsley’s illustrations are as weird as is the 
text they ‘picture.’ They are the productions of an eclec- 
tic in art with, however, a special affection for Rossetti and 
the Japanese. The artist does not hesitate to introduce a 
German. imp into a danse du ventre scene, and he piles 
Salome’s dressing-table with books bearing the titlés 
‘ Nana,’ ‘ Manon Lescaut,’ ete. 

Four of the ten pictures have no connection whatever 
with the subject matter: it seems not improbable that they 
were inserted because Mr. Beardsley had them on hand. 
Of the others, two are painfully morbid, portraying Salome 
glaring at the severed head of lokanaan; and one repre- 
senting the entrance of the brazen Herodias, preceded by 
a capering Japanese grotesque figure and attended by her 
nude page, is effective. ALBERT WHITE VoksE. 


An excellent and tasteful edition of L’Avare (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) comes from the pen of Theodore Henckels, 
B. és S., Instructor in French at Harvard University. 
The careful and complete vocabulary will be welcome to 
every student. When a condensed vocabulary simply 
means the casting out of the undesired words so as to leave 


| industry gave the name of ‘ Hollands’ to the “finest linen, 





opportunity of placing ‘notes’ where they surely will be 





seen, there can be no objection to a concise word-list, 
though undoubtedly in its place the lexicon is better. The 
few foot-notes are the result of experience and skill in 
teaching and are helpful in the right way. 


Braye Lirtte HoLtutanp, anp WHat Sue Taueut_ Us. By 
William Elliot Griffis. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Griffis’s excellent and readable book on Holland 
not only presents, in a more popular style better adapted 
for young people, much the same view of Dutch devotion 
to freedom, learning and tolerance in religion that Mr. 
Douglass Campbell has given already in his larger work 
on The Puritan in Holland, England and America, but 
also set forth strongly the impulse the founders of the 
United States received from the spirit and institutions of 
Holland and points out the close parallel between the 
rise of the Dutch Republic and our own rise. 

The author goes back to the early inhabitants at the 


but also that marvelous change in the surface of the 
country itself whereby, as he says, a mud-hole became a 
garden, and its inhabitants famous floriculturists, agricul- 
turists and stock-raisers, whose success with bulbs was 


the tulip-craze of the sixteenth century and whose linen 


white as snow” throughout Europe. The influence of the 





Crusades upon Holland is also pointed out, and there is 
much interesting information as to the Dutch origin of 


many of our most familiar things. Buckwheat, ginger- 


| bread, the thimble—these are a part of our Dutch inheri- 
| tance; and “the inventions of the shirt, nightdress, bed- 


tick, pocket handkerchief, tablecloth, napkin, most of them 
in the thirteenth century and of Netherlandish origin, are 
landmarks in the history of European civilization.” 

The intellectual culture of Holland, that sprang up 
under the inspiration of the New Learning; her leading 
place in the art of printing, her free public schools, her 
Brethren of the Common Life, forerunners of the Protes- 
tant Reformation—these are described from the point of 
view of a lover of republican institutions. In his opinion 
the phlegmatic ‘ Knickerbocker’ of Irving seems likely to 
be regarded in future generations as a rather broad prac- 
tical joke ; a fossil specimen of humor whose wit scarcely 
excuses its perversion of the truth of history... No lover 
of freedom can help feeling a thrill of admiration at the 
Dutch gallantry in that warfare of eighty years which re- 
sulted in Dutch independence and helped to break the 
power of Rome. It is here especially that one marks the 
historical parallel between Holland and this country ; and 
it is no wonder that “ page after page of the Dutch books 
read to an American like a family diary.” 

The history is brought down very nearly to the present 
time, and the book is an admirable one for all young 
Americans. It is indexed, and the illustrations add to its 
interest. The cover of brown linen, with the arms of 
William the Silent, is in excellent keeping with the tone 
of the text. 





From Earth's Center, by S. Byron Welcome (Chicago : 
C. H. Kerr & Co.), is a contribution to the literature upon 
the single tax question. If the student pause to read it, a 
variety of problems will confront him. Why should men 
sink time and money in inventing and perfecting a machine 
and reap no material benefit ; only an empty fame! Why 
should children be taken from home when almost babies 
and kept in “a combined school and boarding-house,” thus 
being deprived of all home life, of all the uncountable little 
attentions of loving parents? Is not the present system of 
instruction far preferable because it allows the child some 
time in the family circle? Can it be possible that every 
one would prefer to live in the heart of a great city rather 
than at a little distance from the excitement, expressed or 
latent, that is inseparable from city life? Is it simply a 
question of money? Do people choose the country because 
expenses are less? Can farms run themselves while the 
farmers live in the city and go to and fro to the fields as 
do business men to their offices? These and many more 
queries arise. The single tax country, in Mr. Welcome’s 
opinion, is a very pretty Utopia, but to some of us it would 
be a very tiresome place of residence. 








Do you want a novel of surprises? a novel with an in- 
tricate plot? a double love-story? Do you want a novel 
containing the opinions of an American soldier, lawyer, 
scientist, traveller, diplomatist, on the future of the nations 
of the world but particularly of America? Do you want to 
study the questions of anarchy and nihilism? Here is the 
book! The Anarchist, by R. H. Savage; F. Tennyson 
Neely, publisher, Chicago and New York. 


The Religion of Science Library (Chicago: The Open 
Court Co.), adds to our shelves a revised edition of the 
translation of Ribot’s brochure on The Psychology of At- 
tention, an exceedingly interesting study of a too little ex- | 
amined subject. The author differs from Mercier and | 





al 


others regarding the relation of muscular action to atten. 
tion. Of course, this is not the last word, only a contribs. 
tion to the discussion, and doubtless will lead other capable 
minds to further research. 


A book containing six short stories by Sarah Granq 
(Our Manifold Nature. New York: D. Appleton & (o.) 
will be welcomed by many persons. The tales are sketches 
of people known to the authoress, embellished just as muc} 
as is necessary to prevent injury to the feelings of the 
originals. Ina vigorous preface Mrs. Grand notes that jy 
is the facts reproduced in novels rather than the fiction 
itself which is apt to be criticised as unnatural. Mrs 
Grand’s varied experience in life has given her a keen jp. 
sight into human nature, with its faults and follies. Hey 
righteous indignation she expresses with vigor so that it 
comes like a fresh east wind on an oppressive summer day, 
making, however, those people shiver whose consciences 
are responsive to moral draughts. 

One of the saddest of these stories—and yet it contains 
a note of hope—is the tale of Boomellen that might be 
named ‘ The sins of the fathers.’ It calls to the mind of 
the reviewer the vain lives of several descendants of proud 
families that are ending their careers in idiocy or insanity 
A touching taleis Ah Man, the story of a Chinaman ‘ faith 
ful unto death’ to the mistress who trusted him and treated 
him fairly. The story indicates the very strong sense of 
justice of the Chinese; certainly, they give as they receive 
If it be kindliness that is bestowed upon them, good is re 
turned; if it be cruelty, they do not stickle at revenge. 

If Sarah Grand treats chiefly of the vices of the age, at 
least she strives with all her might to arouse us to take 
note of the disease in society and devote ourselves to 
With Miss Mulock in the poem, 
where she draws a lesson from the husbandman that sows 
in faith, the authoress of Our Manifold Nature, too, may 
say: ' 


its prevention or cure. 


“Though my life’s harvest earthward I fling, 
Still I believe in sun and spring.” 

Bayou Folk, by Kate Chopin (Boston and New York 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company), is one of those books 
that a reader of American literature runs across once in a 
while, only to ponder upon the great differences in life, 
civilization, indeed, in the entire ‘point of view, that may 
be found in this widely extended nation, the United States 
of North America. New England life, with its largely in 
tellectual outlook ; this far Southern life, so emotional, rich 
and warm where Northern life seems cold and repressed 
where could one find a stronger contrast? Love, hate, 
jealousy, pride ; the childlike naifness of primitive natures 
—Miss Chopin has sounded these notes in these short stories 
with & decided, brilliant touch that leaves her effects clear 
and adequate,|telling all that needs telling, and cutting 
away superfluous details. Pathos there is, of course, but 
it is the healthy pathos bred of sympathy, not the curious, 
morbid pathos of mental dissection ; even the tragedy that 
crops out once in a while is bearable because of this deft 
treatment. Occasionally, too, far-off echoes from ‘the 
war’ may be heard, brief suggestions of that loss of for- 
tune and change in circumstances that has furnished many 
a writer with an effective motive ; but for the most part 
this is not in the foreground. 

Miss Chopin has given some very vivid glimpses of 
this life that often seems so alien to what passes for modern 
civilization ; a life whose proper expressions seems to be in 
a clipped, French dialect, whose contrast with English 
speech is scarce sharper than is that of the impulsive, fiery 
temperament of its speakers with that of our cooler, Puri- 
tanical Anglo-Saxon; and it may be added that the reader 
does not suffer from excess of dialect. 


The Expert Waitress (New York, Harper & Brothers) 


| is a book for mistresses. If table service is bad in America, 


that is not wholly the fault of servants whodo not know 
what to do, but partially the fault of their mistresses who 
do not know what to expect. Now they may go to this 
little book of Anne Francis Springsteed’s and find, laid 
down in the clearest possible way, a series of rules, not too 
long to be committed to memory yet covering the duties of 
a waitress completely. All occasions are considered in 
this praiseworthy work, from service at dinner to service 
at picnic lunch, dish-washing and the treatment of the 
carving knife, which instrument the authoress evidently 
holds in profound.awe. Housekeepers should read this 
book and be enabled better to instruct their servants. 


Our English Cousins, by Richard Harding Davis 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), is, from red cover to 
red cover — with the arms of England in all their glory — 


|a bright and telling series of sketches, giving the pictur- 


esque side of English life with a vividness and keen appre- 
ciation that makes the reader yearn to see such sights for 
himself. There is a delightfully good-natured tone to all 
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that he has to say of English social life, while at the same 
does not reveal an Anglomaniac, nor exclude more 
or le ss well-bred criticism. 
°) are excellent, and the sketches have already given 


time it 
The illustrations (need one 


say 


pleasure in the pages of Harper's Magazine. 


NOTES. 


Dodo reappears in the last pages of Mr. E. F. Benson’s 
The 


That the work of Maarten Maartens is increasing its | 


n vel, Rubicon. 











new 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


pi 
and other aids to the student which were in the 
edition there has been added a very interesting biographi- 
cal sketch of the author. 


pieces of well-known American and English authors. 


the translation of a book by Ola Haussen, one of the most 
powerful of the new school of Northern writers. 


of critical essays, called Tolke og Seere—Interpreters of 


7 








text- ‘st 





To the maps, bibliographical note, 
earlier 


farce by W. D. Howells, while six complete tales are an- 
rst half of a two- 
Ninety short stories printed during a year 


nounced for the May number, with the fi 
part novelette. 


During the coming school-year| by a single monthly magazine goes a long way towards 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue in the River-| showing that the branch of literature in which American 
side Literature Series many numbers containing master. | writers have excelled is not yet an outgrown art. 


Over in England, according to the story of a London 


George Egerton, the author of Key 8, i raged i : : i 
reorge hg ior of Keynotes, is engaged in | jipparian, authors are accustomed to do strange things to 
Not only do they 


ask all their friends to rush to wt libraries after the works, 


increase the circulation of their books. 


Itis a series 


hold upon American readers seems indicated by the fact when they are new, but also they go themselves incognito 

that a new edition of his novel, The Greater Glory, has | Seers. to obscure libraries and demand copies of the volume— 

already been called for. At asale by auction, in Paris last month, books from|which are immediately ordered. Of course American 
‘ | Octave Uzanne’s private library brought exceedingly large | authors are above such tricks. 


It seems rather a droll way of recognizing scholarship 


to make a man a knight, writes Harold Frederic from Lon- prices. Some of them were these: Histoire des Quatre Robert Southey was one of the most conceited of men. 
don: but if he likes it there is none deserving the distine- Fils Aymon, illustrated in colors by Grasset, bound in He wrote a poem called Medoe, now one of the deadest of 
tion more than Professor Seeley, who henceforth will be | chiseled leather by Meunier, published in 1883 for a dead things. But in a letter of his, recently sold in Lon- 
Sir John. It is now admitted that he is the author of | trifing me ereet is ery Ser, by Balzac, 1885, with don, he compares it to Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Eece Homo, which occasioned such religious flutterings }an original drawing in water colors by Lynch, $84; Uncas asserting that “my acorn will continue to grow when his 
‘1 1866. Both his classical and historical studies are of the jde Rupture, by Alexander Dumas fils, 1892, with an Turkey bean shall have withered.” 

frst order of merit, but it is supposed that Rosebery se- |original drawing on the fly-leaf by Courboin, bound by re 


lected him to lead off his first honor list rather on account | 
f his Expansion of England, which every Imperial Fed 
‘ 


erationist swears by, the new premier among them. 


Meunier ; 
Alfred de Musset, 


R62 La Confession d Un Enfant du Sire le, by BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


1891, withan original drawing in water- 


‘olors by Rudnicki and sketches by Jazet, bound by GENERAL LITERATURE, 





. | Meunier, $136; La Femme & Paris, Nos Contemporaines, A Beginner. A Novel. By Rhoda Broughton. Appleton’s 
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e . . . , / asted Crime. y David Ci e Murray. 2vo ondon: 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's sequel to that excellent Garrett P. Serviss, author of Astronomy with an Opera Chatio& Windus 
‘ns i , Stage Yi — e volume suse of email taleacnnes fellow As A Nove sy lots yleton's T 
waalet A Little Journey in the World, will appesr, Glass, is preparing a volume on the use of small telescopes. | A Yellow ter k ov ! y Jota. API eton's Town, ane 
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Signal, the great English temperance organ, of which _. ed to know that the popu ation of Java is 23,000, iraced l i Nha riA& Lo 
paper Lady Henry Somerset is editor-in-chief Mi | 000. How the Javanese live, and what their island home | Letiers of Bi H " L eee: 3 r aa ' t Bn dy, 
4 j A. N i ‘Tl. JLLSs ‘ : F : <O ihe ou wVeson Gower. ondonu: OUR MLAS 
; : looks like, w “ scribe » M: arper’s Mag: ' ” r 
Holdsworth has long been interested in charitable work of | eM } ; in hep eribed in the May Harper's Maga wade tadben 
nee se | zine, with illustrations of typical houses, vegetation, and | Love 4 ha We Man. By Maibelie Justice. Chicago: 
all kinds, especially among women, and the present volume, ; . = , Red on Nee 
jas men and women. , 
which has been warmly endorsed by Mr. W. T. Stead, |" ™ — Moderne 1 Sw. iy lint t und, oa den 
: . ; eg ‘ e : bs 7 oul > “o t l ronoach,. 
gives her idea of the moral responsibility of woman. Lord Wolseley says that the American Captain Charles | sy«) A is e | es | LLiberales en Angle 
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H j fi 9 levlori 1 the account that roused Lord Wolseley’s admiration. Cap- Gosse. London: Matthews & Lane; New York: Macmillan. 
enry James is melancholy, deploring, ¢ or’s , vs , . 7 oe . . 
Week! A ' ie D M ploring, in Harper's tain King's story called Cadet Days, in which Corporal HISTORY AND EXPLORATION. 
ekly, the fact that George Du Maurier’s Tri is . . . , , i 
, merit. " 2 —— aah “pre s Trilby is good, Pops reappears, has just been announced in book form by An it Ships. By Cec for lilusivaced. London: C. J. 
cause now other artists will think they can write the . : é ; det 2 
ea ’ ; Harper & Brothers. Arbei ‘ Ovehe " edition Atlas an’ Alierthiimer der 
books they illustrate. The draughtsman will write a book, : . ii . ‘ 24 on Fx Ri Mtofi. Leipzig: Vo ; 
says Mr. James, “and it will be very bad, and he will In a letter written by George Eliot and published for C on Dune the Middle Agen. Se’ Gems eee 
sini iin tani! ten eek" Wend tose H taal Geaieall the first time in Poet Lore, she apologizes for neglecting Voums. Lonvon: D UL. 
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Pay ‘ he her correspondent and adds this sentence, which many First Fooisteps in Bast A a. By Sir R. F. Burton. Memorial 
read Trilby over again.” Mr. James talketh always wis- } rr es If. d p pera A oe 
: : : ‘ 7 authors have echoed in spirit: “If, dear Patty, you saw] Hsio.y of (he U S.N from 1775 to 1893. By Edgar Stanton 
dom, but with that gaze of his, directed always toward oer tet FT We ebla ded how] aénnei iat ink ant M. \ W echnical revision by Liew. Ray GC. 
: <e >» on, i ; ny 14 oo . 
highest things, he overlooks the small fact that a good, : : te a nD, A, NV Oh 6 SR De See ee 
nae s : F ig paper, you would ask no further reason for my silence.” _ ton & Co, 
many poor little American artists are already writing ; Histoire ves Canon.ers de lille. Par Fiomont et Meunynek. 
. . . “he > J ehate = & P » ill ie ~ 3 a: ¢ , 
‘letter press’ to their illustrations, and some of their Charles L. Webster & Company will issue in book form. Me ai . Par Général du B 1. Pat 
nm . , next week, Mark Twain's story, Tom Sawyer Abroad. It shen eli leer mpitacegie > thse” cap ce ite seeces 
stories are pretty good, too. : risers ’ a Mol ke's cal Piobiems. By K. von Donat. London: W. 
The eankes " f the fi fR. & R. Clark of is a continuation of the adventures of Tom Sawyer, Huck H. Allen & Co. 
e se member o 1e firm of R. . Clark * s . - mgt , - ‘ 
— ‘ : - ark "| Finn and Nigger Jim, and has been running as a serial in| ~'* Mois de G e. 187071. Letires et Journal. Par Mine. 
Edinburgh said, not long ago, that just after Tennyson's St. Nichol a Corne oe W Pasist Hachevie. 

, : ae St. Nicholas. Phe Ce! c¢ | lit. len ancl Wome Jhouls 4 aeri 
death they kept for three weeks twenty-six printing oy WM. Yeats. “Lendear Lawrence : thr 5 ann Faeries. 
machines turning out the Laureate’s works. There was an Robert Louis Stevenson has a persuasive way of writ-| -py¢ Pirsi Nine Books of the Dupin sh History of Saxo Grammati- 

- ing to publishers. His book, Travels with a Donkey, was cus. ‘Piansiaces Oliver Elion, B. A. With some consid- 
unprecedented demand for them, but they were out of|~ > I J " : eapaascte dy erations Oh SaXos sources by F. York Powell. London: 
print for only two hours unduly delayed in press,whereupon Mr. Stevenson has- D. Nout 

tened matters up with this note: coe venetie® P ' “Bb oF tha ponetenans sf rite an indies i? 
A curious situation has arisen i ustrali f “ es eaiaans seas ene en io a 
: = ae ae: in Australia. Authors Dear Sirs: What has become of me and my donkey? She Putnam's sons 
and printers there are complaining strongly against the | was never a fast traveller, but she has taken longer to come | W —- n Ch a “yy By W.jliam Bright, D.D. Lon- 
iti i . . 7 np: Longmans, Gree oO. 
competition of American stereotype plate matter. Ameri-| through Hanover street than to cross the Gerandau. There 7 2s sich alia aiiioleda hy 
. . > . . ; ‘ j j Ples 4 : " » hear SCIENCE. 
can syndicate literary mettes of ali kinds te ualoaded must be carrots in your office. Please see to it and let me hear. " ik ; 
Yours-truly, Aero Therapeutics. By Dr. C.'1. Williams. New York: Mac- 


this manner on Australian readers, and at a nominal price, 
to the great detriment of local talent and skill. The Cus- 
toms Department was asked to interfere to protect native 
industry, but found that the only head under which the 
plate matter could be taxed was that of ‘manufactured 
metal.’ The American invoiced price is only 25 cents a 
plate, which makes the duty collectable infinitesimal, and 
of no value whatever as a protection. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston, New 
York, and Chicago will soon publish as Number 62 (a 
double number) of the Riverside Literature Series, John 
Fiske’s War of Independence. 
covers, 40 cents.] This book, of which a well-known critic 


has said, “It is a statement that every child can compre- 
hend, 


[Paper, 30 cents, linen 


but that only a man of consummate genius could 
have written,” has already been a very popular one in the 
series in which it originally appeared—the Riverside 
Library for Young People. It has been added to the 
masterpieces which are contained in the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series in order to reach a still larger number of chil- 
dren, and also that John Fiske may have a place among the 
other authors who have made this series so famous. This 
book tells the story of the War of Independence in a most 
interesting manner, but the reason for its great popularity 
is the strong point made by Mr. Fiske on cause and effect, 
and the effort made to show the why of the conduct and 
origin of the war, the book in this being an aid to the 
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Kritische Studien im Bereiche der 
en der theoretischer Chemie. 
Jeutiche. 
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Harold Frederic says vehement things in the New V. I. Gluckmaun. Wien: 
York Smith’s Bookstalls “ 


Libraries, in England, for refusing to sell George Moore’s 
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Times about and Mudie’s 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of Sir Harry Parke. K. C. B., Sometime Her Majesty’s Min- 
ister to China wnddapan. By Stanley Lane Poole. 2 vol. 8vo. 
Illustrated. Loudon: Macmillan. 


novel, Esther Waters. This book, says Mr. Frederic, is 


«chaste in spirit and reserved in language in a notable de- 


: : Life, of Sir Richard Whitting on, Lord Mayor of London. «By 
gree, and when one thinks how the chief sales of these Walter Besant and James Rice. London; Chatto & Windus. 
Thomas Carlyle. By John Nichol. L.L D,M. A. English Men 


Smiths and Mudies during the past year have been the 


of Leiters Series. Edited by Join Moriey. London: Mac- 
dirty, neurotic imaginings of amateur woman novelists, milian. 
: ies MISCELLANEOUS. 
such action ought obviously to provoke the raising of the 
. . ; 4 . | Cases on Constitution al Law. By ProfessorJ.B. Thayer. Cam- 
standard of revolt. Even while rebelling, though, one is bridge: C. W. Sever 
forced to wonder if there is weight enough in all the real Die Sprache der Zimshian—Indianer in Nordwest America. 
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France of To-Day. Ry M. R sham Edwards. 
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The Land of Idols; or, 

By the Rev. Jobn L. 
London: Ward, Lock 
Select Statutes and Other Constitutional Documents of Eliza- 
beth and James IL Edited by G. W. Brothero. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 
The Chronology of Mediwval and Renaissance Architecture. 
Tavenor Perry. London: John Murray. 
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mitted suicide, but a popular tenor who hanged himself in| Social Reform and the € rol Ri By Jobe R. Commons. With 
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biology. By George M. Gould, A.M. ew York: 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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York: Macmillan. 
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bers of Harper’s Magazine already published this year 


there have appeared twenty-six short stories, besides a New 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14. 


Let me live amongst high thoughts, and smiles 


As beautiful as love. 
B. W. Procter. 


SunDAy, APRIL 15. 
The sacred pages of God’s own book 
Shall be the spring, th’ eternal brook, 
In whose holy mirror night and day 
Thou wilt study Heaven’s reflected ray. 
Moore. 
Monpay, APRIL 16. 
Life is the gift of God, and is divine. 
Longfellow. 
Turspay, Apri 17. 
How like an angel speaks the tongue of woman 
When pleading in another’s cause ! 
Longfellow. 
Wepnespay, Aprit 18. 
To side with truth is noble, when we share her wretched 
crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and "tis prosperous to 
be just. 
J. R. Lowell. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 19. 


Never yet was good accomplished 
Without hand or thought. 
B. W. Procter. 
Fripay, ApriL 20. 
’Tis with our judgments as our watches: none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
Pope. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 





BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society on 
Tuesday evening, the principal paper presented was on 
the general subject of telescopes, the speaker being Mr- 
Alvan G. Clark of Cambridge. In the first place, the 
speaker described the oldest form of telescope, taking that 
of Galileo as typical of the form. Galileo was the first 
astronomer to use the telescope in a survey of the heavens, 
and with it he discovered a number of curious things, the 
satellites of Jupiter, the phases of Venus and the like. 
The instrument used by this scientist consisted of a single 
double-convex lens, as objective, with a double-concave 
eye-piece placed within the focus of the objective. The mag- 
nifying power was but small, probably not more than thirty 
diameters, the telescope itself being of long focus. This 
was necessary, since in its passage through the lens of the 
telescope the light was subject to such refraction as to pro- 
duce the colors of the spectrum, each color having its own 
particular focus. With a telescope of long focal length, 
the disturbance of this feature upon the image is less 
noticeable. 

The first step of actual improvement was the invention 
of the reflecting telescope, in which a mirror was used in 
place of the lens. These telescopes were devised of differ- 
ent forms, and upon some of them a great deal of delicate 
work was necessary to the formation of their curved 
mirrors, and still further careful work was necessary for the 
use of them. Before the reflecting telescope came into 
use, there had been improvement in the eye-pieces, these 
being devised of a form similar to those now in use; but 
the element of the dispersion of light still remained. 

The speaker paid tribute to Dolland of England, to 
whom is due the achromatic lens, an improvement so use- 
ful and so practicable that the refracting telescope has 
once more come into use and the reflectors have practically 
been given up. Dolland’s invention consisted of the appli- 
cation of a second lens to the objective of the telescope, of 
such nature that the colors produced by the first lens were 
again combined into white light by the second. The prac- 
tical relationship of these lenses was briefly discussed, the 
fact was shown that even now the correction is not quite 
exact, and the hope of opticians is that a glass shall yet be 
made which will exactly compensate for the troublesome 
dispersion of light. 

The discussion of magnifying power was the next 
feature of Mr. Clark’s address. This depends in the first 
place upon the amount of light which the telescope collects, 
a matter proportional to the uperture, and upon the sharp- 
ness of the image which is formed. The power which can 
be used with a telescope should be in proportion to the 
aperture, and the limit is about one hundred diameters to 
every inch of aperture. This formula cannot, however, be 
carried to very large glasses on account of the disturbances 
in the atmosphere. The separating power of a telescope 
is also in proportion to the aperture, and this rule works 
strictly with the artificial stars and pairs of stars used by 
the opticians in their tests. The larger telescopes appear 


to have some advantages in the matter of the formation of | when the men vote on the constitutional amendment next 


images. Let a twelve-inch telescope be so covered with 
dust, for example, as to yield only the equivalent of six 
inches of effective light, still the larger telescope will have 
the advantage over one of only six inches aperture, in the 
formation of its images. The reason for this is, among 
other things, that there is less diffraction in the larger lens 
in proportion to its size. 

The speaker passed next to some consideration of the 
materials for telescope objectives and some matters con- 
nected with their manufacture. Dolland had much diffi- 
culty in getting glass that was good enough for his tele- 
scopes, and in some instances he was obliged to correct the 
defects of one lens by a corresponding and negative im- 
perfection inthe other. Some of his telescopes , which 
exist to-day have the lenses held in place by pins so that 
their relations to each other could not be altered. An im- 
mediate result of his invention was the offering of prizes 
for optical glass. A process was quickly suggested, which 
is practically that in use to-day, the glass being agitated 
by stirring, which is kept up until the glass is actually too 
solid to stir. It is annealed in the crucible in which it is 
melted, and the pot is broken away, one crucible being de- 
stroyed every time a batch of glassis made. The glass is 
slowly cooled, the process being termed annealing, and 
many days are necessary for this. The glass is then sawed 
or broken into suitable pieces, which, when they are de- 
sired for use, are moulded, when they again undergo a 
long process of annealing. 

The glass being selected, it is shaped and polished, and 
the final process of eliminating the color is begun. It is 
not possible to avoid some chromatic aberration, and ac- 
cordingly different makers and persons have different 
ideas as to what portions of the colér had better be left 
outstanding. It is possible to produce any desired result. 
In the Clark establishment, the violet rays are the ones which 
are left. These are the rays which produce the least 
impression on the eye and consequently give the least dis- 
turbance to any one who is observing. 

In optical glass, the important thing is that the glass 
shall be of even texture throughout, and while some in- 
equalities may be compensated for, not even the most skil- | 
ful optician can produce good results with bad glass. The 
effort of the optician is to produce lenses which shall show 
the images of stars as round points of light; and the 
rounder they are, the better the lens. This is accom- 
plished by a system of local correction, the lens being so 
mounted during the tests that its inequalities can be 
detected and eliminated. Through improved methods and 
experience, the lenses of to-day are much superior to those 
of years ago, there being now the means for making good 
glass and the opticians being better able to shape them. 

For a long time, the maximum size of telescope aperture | 
was fifteen inches, this being about that of the Harvard 
Observatory. But this limit once passed, the size of tele- 
scopes increased very rapidly, until now there is the great 
Lick glass of thirty-six inches and the still larger one of 
forty inches which is now in Mr. Clark’s shop. These 
larger glasses give increased power, and the number of 
stars which the Lick telescope is able to show is variously 
estimated at from 100,000,000 to 200,000,000. 

The meeting of the Society being the annual meeting, 
the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer for the past 
year were read, the newly elected President, Mr. F. A. 
Bates, presiding for the first time. 


* 


PEABODY MUSEUM LECTURES. 

The course of lectures to be given in the Peabody 
Museum began on Wednesday last with an introductory 
lecture by Professor Putnam on Anthropology and What 
‘it Includes. These lectures will be given on successive 
Wednesdays, and the. following are already announced : 
The Beginnings of Babylonian Culture, by Professor Lyon; 
Early Culture in India, by Professor Lanman; Prehistoric 
Remains at Troy, Mycene and Tiryns, by Professor Good- 
win; Language, by Professor Toy; Ancient Peru, by Mr. 
G. A. Dorsey; Ancient Egypt, by Mrs. Cornelius Steven- | 
son; Indian Song in Relation to the Indian’s Life and His | 
Mental and Psychical Development, by Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher ; American Archeology, by Professor Putnam. 





In the face of the refusal of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to give women the privilege of voting at municipal 
elections, the ‘cause’ shows a growing strength in the 
West; thus giving the advocates of woman suffrage the 
right to declare that experience of the system leads to its 
approval and extension. Last week, the legislature of 
Iowa passed a bill giving women the right to vote for school, 
town and city officers and on all questions of issuing 
bonds. This makes three large and growing states in that 
part of the Union—Iowa, Kansas and Colorado—in which 
women can vote in municipal elections, while in Colorado 
and Wyoming they can also vote in all other elections. 
This full right seems likely to be extended them in Kansas 





? ene,e . . 
bilities in the music. 





November, and it was generally recognized in the ay 
legislature that the granting of qualified suffrage in t,, 
state now meant unrestricted voting in the early futur, 
In Massachusetts, the defeat of the municipal suffrage }j) 
was undoubtedly due to political considerations; but ¢), 
strength of the opposition was openly based on the fae 
that no definite popular demand for the change was show, 
to exist. If it had been possible to submit the question i, 
popular vote, there is little doubt that the bill would hay. 
been passed with this provision, In view of this fact, 
manifestly the best policy for the woman suffragists is 
seek their ends through an amendment to the constitution, 


Wagner Opera for Charity. 


The ‘Charity’ German Opera Company, which has 
been giving Wagner performances in New York and 
Philadelphia, in aid of benevolent institutions, sang th, 
Walkiire and the Gotterdiimmerung in the Boston Theatre 
on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. There wer 
present very large audiences, so enthusiastic that they wer 
ready to forego the pleasure of listening to many beautify 
passages for the sake of applauding certain efforts of the 
singers. 

It would be interesting to know how many of the seats 
sold were disposed of by the directors of the Boston Home 
for Incurables, for the benefit of which the performances 
were given, aud how many were bought by out and out 
lovers of Wagner. It is certain that Leon Marguiles. a 
most able and experienced manager, did not deem it best 
to trust to the Wagner-loving people here for support, but 
secured the backing of an influential charitable institution, 
before bringing his singers. Yet so great was the enthusi- 
asm that one cannot help thinking the greater part of the 
audiences was made up of genuine lovers of Wagner who 
bought their tickets to please themselves, not merely to 
help on a good cause. 

The performances were as good as could be expected 
under the circumstances. The only singer in the company 
at present really great is Materna. The voice of Fischer, 
magnificent artist as he is, has passed its prime. Schott, 
whose intonatien was never pure, sings now more false than 
ever, and besides has lost much of the sweetness out of his 
voice. His conception of his rple is good, however. Beb- 
rens is satisfactory in his part, Hunding, in the Walkiire, 
but it is not a great part. Madame Koert-Kronold tries 


| very hard, and certainly is improving as a W agnerian 


soprano, but she is not yet great. And Walter Damrosch, 
though he reads some passages intelligently, is apt to fail 
at important moments; he does not bring out the _possi- 
He is by no means a satisfactory 
Wagnerian conductor. 

Yet withal the performances were enjoyable: far 
better than nothing. They served at least to remind us 
how Wagner Opera seems. It is to be hoped that more 
Charitable Institutions will want to be aided. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

Mrs. Florence Earle Coates contributes to the April 
Century a biographical and critical paper on Matthew Ar- 
nold, dealing with his literary and religious influence ; and 
a portrait of Mr. Arnold, engraved by Tietze, is published 
as a frontispiece. This number is strong in stories of ad- 
ventnre. It includes Driven Out of Tibet, an account, by 
Mr. W. Woodville Rockwell, of that remarkable journey 
of his across Northern Tibet. Mr. Rockwell just failed to 
reach Lassa, the sacred city forbidden to foreigners; but 
he did traverse with but a small caravan much territory 
previously unknown except to Asiatics, and moreover he 
succeeded in making a survey of the ground over which he 
passed. His article is illustrated fully and interestingly. 
In the Artists” Adventures Series there is an account of a 
balloon ascension by Robert V. V. Sewell, the American 
painter; and William Henry Bishop contributes a paper 
on Hunting an Abandoned Farm in Connecticut, giving 


} his mildly flavored adventures in search of what proves to 


be very scarce game. For fiction there are, in the num- 
ber, a story by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, entitled The Sup- 
ply at Saint Agatha’s the third part of Cceur d’Alene, Mrs. 
Foote’s story of Western mining life, and the fifth instal- 
ment of Mark Twain's I’udd’nhead Wilson. 

Dr. Parkhurst and his fight to compel the officials of 
New York City to enforce the laws against vice and crime, 
are the subject of an article by E. Jay Edwards, in 
McClure’s Magazine for April. A series of portraits of 
Dr. Parkhurst add to the interest of the article. Another 
article is by Archdeacon Farrar, on Christianity—True 
and False. Besides these articles there is an account by 
R. H. Sherard, of a visit to Zola in his Parishome. Ellen 
Terry, as she has been on and off the stage by Ethel Mac- 
kenzie McKenna, is the subject of another illustrated arti- 
cle. There are seven portraits of Miss Terry in the 
*Human Documents,’ the other subjects of portraiture in 
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that department being Professor Drummond and Andrew 
Carnegie. The fiction comprises short stories by Clark 
Russell and Robert Barr, and a third instalment of Stev- 
epson and Osbourne’s The Ebb Tide. 

The Writing on the Wallis the title of Richard Hard- 
og Davis’s story in the April Harper’s. The scene is laid 
ry the dinner of an Egyptian official, and the guests are 
from the queer vosmopolitan winter population of Cairo. 
The heroine is an American young woman, and the story 
turns upon anjinternational secret confided to her by a 
young Russian diplomat. Owen Wister’s stories which 
are appearing in the magazine are based on incidents 
pick d up by the author, a Philadelphian who spent several 
non studying conditions in the Wild West. The 
Promised Land, in the April number, gives a vivid picture 
f the evils that result from the sale of whiskey to the In- 
The background is a Montana reservation, and the 
Inthe same number 
the farm and the life of Kaiser Wilhelm II. inJhis shooting- 


box are described by Poultney Bigelow, with spirited il- 


lans. 
scene of the story a trader’s shanty. 


lustrations by Frederic Remington. Emperor William’s 
Stud-Farm and Hunting-Forest is the most important in- 
on of the kind in existence. At the farm, within a 


stitutl 
few miles of the Russian frontier, are bred the horses of 
the German cavalry. 

The Sanitarian begins its twenty-second year in pros 
perous ondition. It continues to be devoted to the pro- 
motion of the art and science of sanitation, mentally and 
physically, in all their relations ; by the investigation, pre- 
sentation and discussion of all subjects in this large domain, 
as related to personal and household hygiene, domicile, 
soil and climate, food and drink, mental and physical cul- 
ture, habit and exercise, occupation, vital statistics, sani- 
tary organizations and laws; in short—everything promo- 
tive of or in conflict with health, with the purpose of ren- 
dering sanitation a popular theme of study and universally 
practical. ; 

Squeamishness is a quality not peculiar to such Ameri- 
cans as sit in judgment on art matters. In Australia, ac- 
cording to the Publishers Circular, the Trustees of the 
Melbourne Free Library go in with a vengeance for what 
they believe to be unadulterated purity. From the shelves 
of their library Kipling, the unconventional, is excluded. 
Asto Rider Haggard, he is no longer to contaminate the 
insophisticated Melbournian. In that cruel Index Libro- 
rum Prohibitorum, the bold Ouida, the dashing Mrs. Wood, 
the frolicksome Miss Braddon, are under anathema. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., New York, are about 
to commence the publication of the Library of Natural His- 
tory, the first instalments of which will compose The 
Royal Natural History, to be edited by Mr. Richard 
Lydekker, B. A., F. G. S., F. Z. S., who is already well- 
known to naturalists as an able scientist and the author of 
several works on Mammalia, etc. This will form, when 
completed, an entirely new General Natural History. It 
will contain some 1,600 illustrations by eminent draughts- 
men, and a series of 72 colored plates. This work will 
occupy 36 monthly numbers, and will be sold at 50 cents a 
number. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


M C§COLLOM Institute, 
Mont Vernon, N. H. 

A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
“aq college and business, private instruction, and personal care 

y the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
SUMMER TurITIon. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 


U NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
a branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
ca ae Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
— China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 

Ocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 


its DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 





AMERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
an ces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
ified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 


Specia) . ae 
on Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
SPeCClaity 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 


Introduces 


POSSE Gymnasium, 

. A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
ae. wrens motels for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 

BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 

cg Sas : 23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 
BRADFoRD Academy, 
ey BRADFORD, MASS. 
1¢ higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
or comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 


ene for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


For t 
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OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
medelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free .c 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 


circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. RegiSter sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 





Sete OUTINGS. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
a limited number for this, the summer of ’94, at Brewster, Cape 
Cod, where the sea bathing is unexceiled, fishing good, and 
ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular to 

STEPHEN I. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 
Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 
WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 

It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 
With respect to all, 

HAROLD MAC I> NA, Principal 


Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 
a." Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


yw 
wit 


NEW England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Car) Faelten, Director. 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


= Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


. 


By JOHN 8. CLARK. 


Price 2 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other pub] 
cations on Art Instruction, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


litary Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbei of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. ; 
Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


KENYON Mi 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata- 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


nstitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-98 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
3S papel Ac 
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ademy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


OLGATE Academy, 


C HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 11/7 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
yuu have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 





ica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
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me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of £xpres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 





47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


646 Washington St. 
Boston. 


’ i ve 
Chicago. 
SPVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more t!:an 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter:ns 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
RD Seminary, Mass. 


Hows 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 





Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass 





vania. 
i131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1393. A4yea 
| graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Aypointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Dllustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 
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and Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. : 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 
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APRIL HAS COME THIS WAY. 








BY MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 
A million tassels of green 
On the spreading maple tree: 
A sudden bursting of leafy sheen 
As ’neath the wand of a fairy queen 
On the birches, slender and free; 
And yonder along the paths we know 
Paths trodden by you and by me— 
The snowy cups of the crocus show, 
Lifting to sun as they would say: 
* April, sweet April, has come this way.” 


And, hush! ’tis a bluebirds’s note— 
Or is it Spring’s own voice? 
The voice of Spring in a feathered throat? 
We pause, and listen, and hear it float— 
It bids us be glad and rejoice; 
It pipes and it flutes, and its happy strain 
Is ever of love and of choice 
Hearken, then, Sweetheart, and hearken again, 
For pulsing and swelling it seems to say: 
“ April, O lovers, has come this way.” 


Good Housekeeping. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 





Maj. George Chorpenning, who died in 
the New York hospital last week, very near 
his seventy-fourth birthday, was the first 
man to carry the United States mails across 
the continent. In 1851 he established a 
monthly mail by saddle-bag from Sacra- 
mento to Salt Lake City and rode the route 
himself; the trip took sixteen days. He 
had an unsettled claim of $430,000 against 
the government for mail contracts. 

The oldest men in the United States 
Senate are Morrill of Vermont, who is 84; 
Palmer of Illinois, 77; Harris of Tennessee, 
76; Pugh of Alabama, 74; and Sherman of 
Ohio and Hunton of Virginia, 71. 


It is stated that President Cleveland will 
not come to Gray Gables this year until 
late, or not before July 1; but Mrs. Cleve- 
land and children expect to come early— 
some time next month. 


Seth. Hunt Mann of Orange, N. J., who 
died last week at the age of eighty-eight, 
was a native of Keene, N. H. His grand- 
father, Capt. Benjamin Mann, was at Bun- 
ker Hill and a captain throughout the Rev 
olution. He himself was a banker most of 
his life, and he was one of the original abo- 
litionists. Mr. Mann was a vegetarian. 
His only daughter is well known as‘ Olive 
Thorne Miller,’ the writer about birds, 
whose habits she studies so intimately and 
fondly. Her name is Harriet Mann Miller, 
but having begun writing as ‘ Olive Thorne,’ 
she retained that pen name. 

The London Daily Chronicle says the 
caricaturists will find Lord Rosebery a wel- 
come subject in one respect. He never 
changes the style of his dress. His collars 
are as unvarying as Mr. Gladstone's; his 
black silk tie is always in the same knot; 
his short, black coat is independent of the 
vagaries of the fashionable tailor. In ex. 
treme privacy he favors the dressing gown 
and slippers costume on more occasions 
than most men, but in public he presents a 
picture of extreme and almost monotonous 
neatness. He is regarded by those who 
know him only superficially as a hard and 
unemotional man, but beneath the polished 
and calculated exterior there hides an un- 
suspected susceptibility, 

Madame Melba, is now one of the most 
superbly dressed prima donnas on the 
stage; but when she first went to Paris to 
take lessons of Marchesi this is the way her 
dress was described: “Her plain woolen 
dress, too short in the skirt, looked like the 
last year’s cut of an obscure provincial 
town, the combination of colors showed 
that she had not the least notion of what 
taste is in dress, and her hat looked as if it 
had been made for any one else’s head but 
hers.” 


Ex-President McCosh of Princeton, who 
celebrated his eighty-third birthday last 
week, is working on his autobiography, 
which is not to be published until after his 
death. 

Charles Good, a veteran of the Mexican 
War, celebrated his hundredth birthday in 
Plattville, Wis., a few days ago, by giving a 
big party. He was the liveliest person 
present. 
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A stained-glass window in memory of 
Charles Kingsley has been placed in the 
parish church of his native place, Holme, 
Devon. 

Mrs. Mary Ann McDoolin, who got a 
divorce from her husband at Tacoma re- 
cently, is certainly old enough to know her 
own mind, for she is 102. 

The Rev. James J. Kane, chaplain of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, said in a recent lec- 
ture that the death of Admiral Farragut 
was due to the selfishness of a woman. The 
Admiral and his wife were coming frem 
California, when a woman occupying a 
seat in front of them in the car opened a 
window. Admiral Farragut was ill, and 
the strong draught of wind which blew 
directly upon him chilled him. Mrs. Farra- 
gut asked the woman courteously if she 
would kindly close the window, as it was 
annoying to her husband. The woman 
snapped out: “ No, I] won’t close the win- 
dow. I don’t care if it does annoy him. 
Iam not going to smother for him.” Ad- 
miral Farragut thus caught a severe cold, 
which resulted in his death. A few days 
before the end came he said: “If I die 
that woman will be held accountable. 

Ex-Governor N. S. Berry of New Hamp- 
shire is ninety-eight years of age. 


General Booth of England will conduct | 


a Salvation Army jubilee in Canada next 
fall. 


Principal D. W. Abercrombie of Worces- 
ter Academy is to havea year’s leave of 
absence, beginning at the close of the 
present school year. He will spend his 
vacation in Europe in rest, study and the 
inspection of public school methods. 

The Rev. Edward Davies, who died at 
Bath, England,recently, in his eighty-second 
year, was, perhaps, the last of the old race 
of Devonshire hunting parsons. Mr. 
Davies was the intimate friend of the 
famous Jack Russell, and was for years his 
curate at Swimbridge, where he kept a 
noted pack of otter-hounds. Mr. Davies 
was a renowned athlete at Oxford, and 
was thrice bow in the university boat, which 
he steered in 1836. He was an excellent 
and a very popular writer on sporting sub- 
jects, was a very hard rider and a fine shot, 
and a great favorite in the west of England. 


Daniel Baugh, a farmer of Scott County, 
Ind., has reached the age of one hundred 
and five years. He says of his habits: “ I 
have always been temperate in all things, 
though not an abstainer from liquor. I 
have drunk a little—never to excess—and 
drink a little still when I think I need it. 
Tobacco I use, and I have always eaten 
anything that pleased me.” 


The richest man in Prussia is Albert 
Hoesch, who owes his wealth to his manu- 
facturing establishments (iron and paper). 
His income is about $2,000,000 a year, and 
his taxes last year, when his wealth was 
rated half a million more, were $108,000. 


The engagements for the Birmingham, 
Eng., Festival include Albani, Anna Wil- 
liams, Hilda Wilson, Lloyd and Black. 

Following the canonization of Joan of 
Are by the Church of Rome comes the 
canonization of Mr. Collins by a church of 
colored Episcopalians in South Carolina. 
The circumstances which led to this rather 
remarkable result was the gift by Mr. Col- 
lins of a house of worship to the congrega- 
tion. Thereupon the church was called St. 
Collins’s Church, in grateful recognition of 
the generosity of the donor. It is the first 
example on record of the elevation of a liv- 
ing American to the sainthood. 


Though the Duchess of Cleveland is 
seventy-five years of age, she spends several 
hours every day writing a historical mono- 
graph of the mysterious Kasper Hauser. 

Charles Sprague Pierce has been selected 
by the Belgian Government for the work of 
getting together a section of American 
paintings for the coming Antwerp exposi- 
tion. 

Prof. George Frederick Wright of Ober- 
lin College, whose Ice Age in North Amer- 
ica and Man and the Glacial Period have 
caused much controversy, has engaged pas- 
sage for himself and an assistant on the 





steamer which will carry the Cook excur- 
sion party to Greenland next summer. He 
will land in Southern Greenland and spend 
five or six weeks, while the rest of the party 
are sailing farther North, in investigating 
glacial phenomena in the interior, studying 
especially the edge of the great ice-cap over 
which Lieut. Peary journeyed toward the 
North pole. 


The King of Italy has conferred the 
Order of Sts. Maurice and Lazarus on Sir 
Joseph Lister, M. Pasteur and Prof. Ru- 
dolph Virchow. 

The London Times says that M. de Mor- 
gan, Chief of the Antiquities Department, 
claims to have made the discovery of the 
long-sought entrance to the mysterious 
brick Pyramid of Dashur, near Saqqara. 
After numerous borings in the ground sur- 
rounding the pyramid, he found, twenty- 
seven feet below the surface, a gallery 230 
feet long, cut in the rock, and inclining up- 
ward toward the pyramid. Fifteen cham- 
bers were found, containing numerous 
tombs and sarcophagi of high functionaries 
(among them the sarcophagus of a Queen), 
all of the XXIId Dynasty, over 2,000 years 
before Christ. It is expected that further 
researches will reveal the sarcophagus of 
King Usurtesen III. 


William Ordway Partridge’s statue of 
Shakespeare is to be unveiled in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, on April 23. A model of 
this seated figure, which represents the 
manager rather than the poet, was exhibited 
in the Art Building at the Fair. 


The latest musical prodigy in Germany 
is a girl violinist, thirteen years old, named 
Josephine Gerwing. 


Rosa Bonheur is to be advanced a grade 
in the Legion of Honor for her pictures at 
the World’s Fair. She received her deco- 
ration through the hands of Empress Eu- 
génie, but has shown nothing in Paris for 
years, explaining that she ceased because 
two other painters of her name and family 
were exhibitors, and her presence made too 
many Bonheurs in the field. To which sev- 
eral million Frenchmen instantly responded 
with gallantry: “On n'a jamais trop de 
bonheur.” 


How’s This! 


We, offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business trans- 
actions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 
Wholesale tin ists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimonials 
free. 


WHY DO WE 


Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
tles? “ When we first put our products on 
the market we arranged to sell case goods 
in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
&c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
from the bulk goods. We soon found that 
all druggists were not reliable, for when the 
bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 
stitute cheap liquors which brought them a 
larger profit, and represent them as the 
Cushing Process Co.’s purified goods, thus 
deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming to our knowledge, we investi- 
gated several cases and found it to be a fact. 

Then we established a rule to sell our 








goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the | cash 


trade, thereby protecting the public and 
ourselves. 

Our goods received the highest prize at 
the late World’s Fair at Chicago over all 
all competitors. This is significant, because 
awards were made only on the highest 
grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 
are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 
580 Washington Street, Boston. 





Chandler & Co 


EASTER 


DUCHESSE GLOVES 


Full Assortment Latest Styles, 


Perfect in Fit. 


Reasonable Prices, 


Chandler & Co. 


WINTER STREET, 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 160.58 
LIABILITIES 21.,537,527.%5 
$1, 666,635.5 


_ LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies ar 
issued at the old life rate premium. 

ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon a 
policies. ‘ 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
surrender and paid-up insurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphilets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Se 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not piear 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fv- 
nerals after approved modern methods in s 

uiet Le say ap manner and would 
ully refer by eA to Hon. W. H. Haile, 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof 
Poth sree leat yen 

* Vv. chael Burnham, Hon. 

H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 8. Lee, 

* P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 

= received at Private Office, 188 Common 
wealth avenue. 








General or loca! 

Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
& week. Exclusive territory. The 
seat eet Washes a! ae 
di for a family in ope mine 
Washes, rinses anc dries (he 
without wetting the bands Toe 
push the bution, the machine does 
the rest. Brieh!. poli-hed disbes, 
and cheerful wives. No seaiéet 











= durable, warranted Circulars free 
W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus © 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 





5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton 404 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most appro’ sl 
style of suburban architecture ; substant® 
comfortable and attractive to the eye: ae 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of %¢ 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in = 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam 4° 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land 4 
stantly increasing in value, very little. —_ 
is required to purchase these delight’ 
homes, an me or the paronase TE 
may run for a long time ata very iow rate. ¢ 
NIGAN. 5 Pemberton Rq.. Room 6. Bostos 
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PARK REMEDY CO., Boston: Ms* 
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APRIL, AND APRIL’S MAID. 








LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Waywardest month of the wayward year, 
y mock our hopes with your careless smile; 

N " vou sigh, and then you beguile | 


4] our hearts with a pleading tear. 


BY 


" | 
At hopes and entreaties you laugh and jeer— 
Th . won soothe us with many a wile— 
hen you 
Waywardest month of the wayward year, | 
. ' 


You mock our hopes W ith your careless smile: 


Queen of Caprices, blithesome and dear, 
r You, fair maiden, our hearts beguile, 
Now with a tear, and now witha smile 
" ke April’s self, now stormy, how clear, 
W sywardest month of the wayward year, 
You mock our hopes with your careless smile 


Harper's Weekly 
A FAIRY GODMOTHER. 


From the New York Times.] 


McKay was a type of many | 


nd thoroughly in love—with them- 


She was as thoughtless as her 
stia ime, which surely must have 
estowed in a spirit of prophecy 
of dress and good cheer, for she} 
hereal enough looking to be greedy, | 
She liked 


+ girl friends, especially when she could 
she liked handsome men, 


s were few and simple. 


and 
the 
and 


test acquaintance was always 
sndsomest ; she liked the assemblies, 
e opera, and bowling through the coun- 
and church-going, too, on 


She let ‘mamma’ 


try on drags, 
ertain high feast days. 
tend to the other things of life, and 
mamma,’ a weazen, meagre widow, who 
was a disregarded warning of the evil days 
might come, did attend to them with 
that vivacity which had constrained 
he late lamented Benjamin McKay to 
oose the better part of a spiritual exist- 


‘ 


that 


e whether its environments should prove 
nernal or infernal. ‘* Mamma’ was alert, 
ger, tireless; a veritable spider, indeed, 

nstantly pouncing upon the flies of oppor 

nity and dragging them into the web of 
er welfare 

One of Tracey Chamberlain’s ancestors 


ad settled on lands rich in tale. Con- 
sequently, Tracey’s father, William Z. 
Chamberlain, was a magnate in the talk 


trade and had an elaborate suite of offices 
down town, where he received monthly 
reports from his agents, accompanied by 
remittances opulent incommas and ciphers. 
Incidentally, during the twenty-odd days of 
each month when he had absolutely nothing 
to do, William Z. bought and sold stocks, 
and clung to the tape of the ticker as if it 
were a certain guide through the labyrinth 
of life. 

When Tracey completed his education— 
that is, when he was dropped from his class 
at Pierson—his father picked him up from 
the slough of despair and dusted him off 
and set him in one of the smaller offices of 
he suite, announcing that he proposed to 
each him business habits—an intention 
which straightway became a 
impervious to heat. 


pavement 
Tracey, however, was 
quite regular in attendance. The room 
had a moquette carpet and an attractive 
view from the window. There was an open 
fireplace, and an easy-chair, as a suggestion, 
before it, and the lower part of his: desk 
was just the place to keep novels. Besides, 
he liked the morning tripS on the elevated. 
Une felt as if one was really a part of the 
bustle of the great city; and then, as for 
lunch, why, in-the court around the corner 
there was a chop house where they could 
grill asardine and devil a bone in a style 
almost equal to that of the ever-to-be- 
regretted ‘quiet inn’ of his college days. 


Thus, Tracey was content in well doing, 
findir 


ja college hero. As 


request for him to act as best man at the 
wedding of a college friend (his hero, in 
fact), Bob Quilters. There is no form of 
worship so absolute as that which goes to 
a matter of course, 
Tracey reverenced his friend as a marvel 
who could do everything that he couldn’t 

that is, everything, and since ‘ Bob’ set 
the example of marrying he must needs fol 
! 


low it. This conversion gained strength at 





the sight of the bride, whose sweet face 


|shone with love, and from meeting one of 
the maids of honor, the merriest, most fas- 
|cinating of maids, Bonnie McKay. 
|night Tracey went home to dream for the | 


That} 


first time in his life, and the next day | 
awoke to dream again. How fortunate it| 
was that his business habits occurred from | 
such absorbing revery ! 

As has been said, Bonnie McKay 
men, especially the latest one. 


liked 
Her girl 


|friends whom she annoyed by this predi- 


flirted—an 


neous statement, because she was simply 


lection asserted that she erro- 


coquettish. Her manner said far more than 
she meant, but she was too good-natured 
to contradict it. 

The weazen, meagre widow was present 
at the wedding, with both eyes peeping | 
She knew all | 
about the tale and the monthly rec eipts, | 


around impossible corners 


and she was well pleased with Tracey's | 
open-mouthed admiration of her daughter's 

kittenish ways. Generally old cats frown 

upon such antics, but that is because they 

seem purposeless and hence a waste of 

strength. 
in an actual corner- 

Mrs. McKay made haste to accost Tracey. 
“T knew your mother, Mr. Chamberlain, 


But when there is a real mouse 


Oh! so well,” she began, prudently avail 
ing herself of the death of that lady in his 
infancy. “ Now that you have returned from 
college, you must concede my right to be a 
friend also of her son. Come and see us 
often, not in a formal way, but as if I really 
were the beloved sister she used to call me.” 

Bonnie clapped her hands softly behind 
her mother’s back and Tracey blushed and 
stammered something about his exceptional 
fortune in finding such a kind aunt and- 
and such a charming cousin. 

When Tracey thought it all over after 
ward, which he did as often as he thought, 
he plumed himself with gratification at his 
wit. 
fered advantage, and the more he went 
Ah, how vivid 


He availed himself, too, of the prof- 


the more he was conquered. 
and how his dream! 
Why shouldn't he, like ‘old Bob,’ have a 


reasonable became 


sweet little wife and a nest of a home in 
one of the great apartment houses? When 
he visited his friend and saw _ luxury 


rendered gracious by ease and comfort 
ennobled by order, when he watched Bob’s 
sweet-faced wife administering her domestic 
kingdom with a queen’s unconscious power, 
and never forgetting a smile and a caress 
for ‘Bob,’ then Tracey resolved that he, 
too, would attain this utmost felicity of 
life. 

One day Tracey ventured to interrupt 
his father in his ceaseless hauling of the 
life-line. 

“T think I shall get married,” he re- 
marked, as if commenting on the weather. 

“Hum! Ugh! Ah!” muttered William 
Z. measuring a yard of tape. “ Seven- 
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| planned to spend the season at Nice, and 


“ But, my dear, his attentions are becom- 
ing significant. It is right for you to exam- 
ine your heart—” 

“Oh, bother!” interrupted the girl. “ It 
would be good fun, and all the girls think 
him a great catch.” 

“Then must I teach myself to part with 
my precious, my only daughter ?” 

“Well, mamma, as Tracey says he will 
just die if I don’t have him, and as we have 


as the wedding will be at St. Jude's, with. 
out bridesmaids, I think you may.” 

The wedding was at St. Jude’s, and there 
were no bridesmaids to detract rays of 
admiration from the bride. The young 
couple did spend the season at Nice, and 
being accustomed to enjoyment, did enjoy 
themselves. Why not, indeed? Money was 
their courier, and attended to every detail, 
To be sure, Tracey didn’t quite like the 
way certain black-visaged counts looked at 
his wife, but, as she explained that she 
couldn’t help it, he didn’t well see how he 
could blame her Besides, Bonnie was 
blithe and good-natured; it was sweet to be 
with her; one caught a certain vivid joy of 
living, like an emanation. Since everything 
was pleasant, everything pleased her; and 
Tracey, from dreaming, gradually came toa 
solid realizirg sense of love. 

rhe young people returned to the city, 
and, like ‘Bob’ Quilters, settled in nest- 
like apartments in a great flat house But 
Tracey, though in the infancy of love, soon 
began to notice. There was luxury, surely 
enough (his father had attended to that), 
but where was the ease? How, too, could 


comfort be ennobled, since there was no 


order? Comfort, indeed! with everything 
at sixes and sevens, and principally sevens ! 
The queen was there, ab true, but disdain- 
ful of her domestic kingdom, with a smile 
for every transient guest, but with no caress 
for him! 

Tracey attended more strictly to business 
But 


even in this devotion to duty he found not 


that is, he stopped buying novels. 


satisfaction. 
had 


ence between making believe and doing. 


Little by little, as his ideas 
to dawn, he distinguished the differ- 
What a poor, worthless creature he was, to 
His daily work was but a pre- 
tense; his marriage but a joke! How had 
he dared envy ‘ Bob’ and his wife? ‘ Bob’ 
was a man and his wife a true woman, while 
he was a mammet, married to a doll. 


be sure! 


Tracey, therefore, endured the waste and 
discomfort of an unmanaged home, the in- 
solence of servants who would not serve, 
and the contempt of visitors, who plainly 
didn’t visit him, as natural results of this 
lack of seriousness. He endured, too, the 
unthinking frivolity of his wife, for he loved 
her and appreciated that a humming-bird 
cannot keep from humming. But when 

from a 
sense of failure which she could not ignore, 
when she turned to her mother for advice 
and her mother gave it, striking the entire 
gamut from irony to abuse, then some an- 
cestral trait of manliness caused Tracey to 
announce that he proposed to be master of 
his own house. A fatuous, imploring smile 
toward Bonnie, however, palsied his words. 

“* You shall be,” snapped the weazen and 
meagre widow, “ but Come home, 
my poor, insulted child. | Your old mother 


Bonnie herself became irritable 


alone. 





eighths. Hey? Oh, very well. By the way, 
to whom ?” 

“To Bonnie McKay.” 

“Not much reflected the 
anxious sire, “ but then you don’t need any. 
Good blood; but look out for the old lady. 
She’s the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness—yes, and in daylight, too—and the 
destruction that wasteth, only she doesn’t 
waste worth acent. Hullo! Five-eighths? 


money,” 





ng delight even in the receipt of bills, 
be he had such ingenious contrivances 
aad secret compartments for filing them 
‘way. But an event of a sudden turned 


Sir 





oe on the subject of matrimony.| As Tracey had been doing nothing, he | Hang it all, Tracey, you’re well out of it. 
therto he had considered an entrance could promise continuance with a serene | With love, such a mother-in-law is a calam- 


—_ that state asa consequent of cigars 
‘sing their flavor and cocktails their 
potency and of waistcoats increasing in 
girth. He had bounded it on one side by 
baldness and on the other by a tombstone 
Now he yearned to 

This event was a 


laudatory in remarks. 
acquire his citizenship. 


Oh, d—n! There, there, Tracey; all right, 
if you like. Do as well as you have been 
| doing, and I'll back you.” 


| conscience. 
| Meanwhile the weazen meagre 
| widow felt constrained to drop a word in 
| season to her child. Her words, by the way, 
never did lack spice. 
“ Yes,” replied Bonnie, “ he is a nice little 
duck.” 


and 


will protect you.” And she whisked Bonnie, 
petulant yet reluctant, with her. The fol- 
| lowing night, when Tracey returned to his 
| rooms, he found them, but empty, depleted, 
| the walls and the floors ghastly in naked- 
ness. But the rooms were still there, prov- 
| ing that craft and avarice, even when fem. 
| inine, yet have their limitations. Tracey 
| ventured to consult his father between the 
| tricks of the indicator. 
| “What did I tell you,” said the parent, 
“ about the pestilence? I knew she would 


become epidemic at the first opportunity. 


lity: but without it—well, give me the In- 
quisition, toned up with a few Jack the Rip- 
pers? Let Smithers tackle the old harridan 
and arrange a settlement quietly. You are 


boy, really you’re not. Five-eighths, hey? 
It does beat the deuce how things are going.” 


not fitted fora monkey-and-parrot life, my | 
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Now, Smithers was the family attorney, 
and doubtless prayed for the endurance of 
a footbali rusher when he ventured on this 
tackle. However, he did venture, consoling 
himself, like the dentist when he pulled his 
own teeth, that it was all in the line of busi- 
ness. He met the weazen and meagre 
widow, and was hers. Her views prevailed. 
The young people agreed upon a separa- 
tion, and under its terms Tracey was to pay 
into his wife’s bankers the sum of $5,000 a 
year, in quarterly instalments. 

“Cheap at half the price,” commented 
William Z. 

Mrs. McKay didn’t give Bonnie time for 
reflection, fearing, perhaps, the shock of 
such an unnatural condition. She had no- 
ticed once and again a twitching of lips and 
a filling of eyes, and these symptoms of 
alarmed her maternal breast. 
Could it be that her child dared to dissent? 
What, then, was the remedy for any such 


weakness 


insidious decline? A change of scene, of 
course, Bonnie had never ceased reiterating 
the delights of Nice. To Nice, then, they 
would go. How comfortable could they be 
on their joint incomes, especially on Bon- 
nie’s! The mother and daughter sailed on 
the next steamer for the Mediterranean, and 
in the pursuit of pleasure the young wife 
regained her normal thoughtlessness. 

\nd Tracey attended to business, but not 
for long. Changes came with such rapidity 
that existence was a prolonged gasp of con- 
sternation. First, the monthly statements 
and the fabulous remittances failed to ar- 
rive; in their stead, tidings flashed, as evil 
tidings always do, that the talc was ex- 
hausted, the works abandoned, the land 
worthless. 

“ Never mind, my boy,” said the father, 
heartily. “ There’s going to be such a boom 
in stocks that I stand to make a million in 
a week.” 

There was a boom, the cracking, crush- 
A dozen banks 
failed, a dozen trust companies belied their 
trust; there was a smashing of reputations, 
a splintering of fortunes, and underneath 
the smoking débris lay William Z. Cham- 
berlain. 


ing boom of a panic, a fall. 


“Seven-eighths, a half,an eighth,” he mur- 
mured. “ The deuce take it all,” and then 
he died. 

And the deuce did take it all, assuming 
that the creditors were his representatives ; 
they certainly were busy enough to have 
been. Everything vanished, even the mo- 
quette carpet and the desk in which novels 
had been kept. Nothing remained for 
Tracey save the land where tale once had 
been, and this was shrewdly appraised as a 
mere obligation to pay taxes. Nothing else 
remained. Yes, other thing: the 
bounden duty to pay his wife’s bankers 
every three months the sum of $1,250. 
Through all these bewildering buffets of 
fate, Tracey retained this one conception 
He didn’t consider his own probable star- 
vation; but what if his wife, his dainty, 
petted wife, should want for a comfort 
through his fault? All the influences of 
his dreaming, all the force of the resulting 
passion, concentrated his being into a de- 
termination that this money should be 
forthcoming. In six weeks an instalment 
would be due; how, then was he to procure 
it? Why, by working, of course. His 
father had valued his services at $12,000 a 
year; now, making ample allowance for 
parental fondness, could he not reasonably 
expect to make half that money? He 
would see his father’s friends. There was 
Jabez Drummond, the broker, with whom 
his father had dealt, the crony and partner 
in a score of profitable enterprises; why, 
he would be delighted to acquire him at 
such a figure. 

Tracey forthwith made this modest prop- 
osition. The broker scanned him with a 
doubtful eye. “Just cast that column,” he 
said, presenting a ledger all tattooed with 
figures. Tracey began laboriously, making 
side notes and not scorning the use of his 
“ That do,” snapped his 
father’s friend. ‘“ Here, answer this letter.” 
Again Tracey began loboriously, but the 
pen would sputter, and the abbreviations 
were so incomprehensible. 

“ That will do, that will do,” growled his 


one 
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father’s friend. ‘Six thousand dollars! 
Six thousand nothing! Good lord, young 
man, you’re not worth your salt; no, not at 
its lowest valuation on the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake.” 

Tracey concluded not to visit the other 
friends of his father ; that is, if there were 
any other. He remembered now his own 
previous conviction of worthlessness ; doubt- 
less what he saw through a glass darkly 
they comprehended at once, face to face. 
Well, what should he do? ‘Time was wait- 
ing for no man, and, least of all, for him. 
Tracey made an inventory of his belongings. 
After all, if they were only worth what they 
cost! There was his watch and his 
diamond studs and buttons. There was 
his high-stepping horse and dog cart. There 
were the elegantly bound books he had never 
read and the guns he had never fired, 
There were suits of clothes innumerable. 
and haberdashery enough to stock a shop 
in cockneydom. Oh, no, indeed; he was 
by no means devoid of resources. 

Tracey at first had recourse to the auc- 
tioneers and was eaten alive by incidental 
expenses. He then sought the pawnbrokers, 
and was made fit to sleep with his fathers. 
But out from this slaughter of the inno- 








cents he did succeed in snatching the sum 
desired anda few 
vith the exultation of a conqueror that he 


in to his wife’s account; it was with the ap- 
petite of a conqueror that he then sought 
the chop house in the court around the cor- 
ner and indulged himself with an old-time 
lunch; nor was it until he had paid his bill 
that he realized that this indulgence had 
cost him more than half of his earthly pos- 
sessions. 

Meanwhile, the exiles at’ Nice had 
hanged their harps on the willowS—at least 
the younger one had. As for the weazen 
and meagre widow, all the rivers of Baby- 
lon could not force a tear from her arid 
anatomy. She was simply crosser than 
usual—a miraculous proof that much can 
always become more. But Bonnie, the 
foolish, wilful Bonnie, she reflected and re- 
gretted. Nice was not at all nice since the 
one whom: she had disdained was absent. 


As for the black-visaged counts, she could |’ 


scratch their eyes out; and mamma—well, 
mamma was absolutely unbearable. 

One day Mrs. McKay received a gossipy 
letter from her native town, one of those 
gossipy letters so pleasant to write, con- 
taining bad news. She kept its contents to 
herself, however, tearing her mental hair 
and grinding her mental teeth in an agony 
of rage. Then, a little later, came another 
missive, more businesslike in purpose, and 
the widow shook off the sackcloth and 
ashes and mentally crowded with hope. 
But both of these communications she filed 
in the only safe way—that is, she tore them 
into bits. Then the mother, burdened with 
sorrow, went to her child. “Oh, my dear,” 
she began, “such misfortune! I met the 
Bedells to-day, and they told me—’’ and 
here the widow related the successive losses 
that had come to Tracey, ending with, 
“ And this is not the worst. Our dear boy 
is sick with a low fever, brought on, they 
say, from privation and distress. He may 
die ; we must leave here at once and take 
to-morrow’s steamer. God grant that we 
may arrive in time!” 

“Oh, Tracey, my poor, misused hus- 
band!” sobbed Bonnie. I see it all, I see 
it all! He paid his very last cent for me, 
his ungrateful beast of a wife, and has been 
starving in the street. Goto him—of course 
I will, if I had to walk every step of the 
way. Go to him—yes, and kiss his weary 
feet and beg his forgiveness.” 

“ There, there, my child; of course your 
feeling "— began the widow. 

“Mamma,” cried Bonnie, sharply, “I 
don’t understand it. You are so unnatural; 
you are concealing something from me. In 
your heart you would wish him to die like a 
dog, that you would! What is it? Oh, tell 
me!” 

Mrs. McKay rose with an air of conscious 
innocence. “I can bear it, these unjust as- 
persions,” she said, “ with all the rest,’’ and 
she stalked out of the room. 

But, really, from the way in which this 


dollars more. It was| 
| and he’s richer than his father ever was! " 
marched to the banker’s and paid $1,250) 


_B STON 


thoughtful mother caiaiieel the denasteis 
one might imagine that Tracey, instead of 
being a homeless, poverty-stricken wretch, 
was in fact possessed of great riches, which 
he might with reason will away from an in- 
different and recreant wife. 

A few days later, and Bonnie knelt by 
her husband’s bedside. Though his form 
was wasted and his smile wan, the hospi- 
tal physicians asserted that Tracey would 
recover, and Tracey himself recognized the 
truth in a whimsically regretful way. 

“T might better die, my dear,” he faltered. 
“JT am absolutely good for nothing, not 
worth for my salt—no, not even on the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake.” 

“ You are good to love,” protested Bonnie. 
“ So sweet, so kind, so noble. Only live, 
and I will work my fingers to the bone for 
you.” 

Poor, fragile little fingers! Tracey smiled 
amid his tears as he clapsed them. Ah, 
what helpless babes they were, lost in the 
world’s gloomy woods! Would not some 
fairy godmother come to their rescue? 

The fairy godmother did 
weazen and meagre widow, 
radiant with impersonal joy. 

“Oh, my 
news as I’ve heard! Talc 


come—the 
bustling in, 





“ Such 
has been dis- 


children!” she cried, 


covered in another part of Tracey’s lands, 


But had the 
glorious tidings ? 


widow just heard these 

Had not, in fact, that | 
second businesslike letter revealed them to 
her, and thus influenced her unnatural con- 
duct at Nice? The young couple, at least, 
were too happy for the future to ever con- 
sider such immaterial problems ; they were 
happy indeed, none the less so because 
their wealth enabled them to the fairy god- 
mother the privilege of a separate estab- 
lishment. 

FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Mra. Winstow’s SooTrsina Syrup has bee 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhmwa. Twenty-Five cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow 
SooTHine Syrup. 





G } TAYLOR 
oU. | WHISKIES 
Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 
MEDICINALLY a and without 


a trace of Fusel 


NAST ssid ip bolk or by nsesere, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Bewareofi mitations and refilled bottles. 
SOLD. qoney ly by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants otels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
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FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 





WANTED. 

An active or silent partner, with $2,000 
capital, in a business enterprise, patented 
article, a monopoly, needed in homes, 
hotels, restaurants, meat markets, car- 
penter shops, factories, &c. Probable 
profits $25,000 to $50,000 per annum. 
Address, T. P. S. ‘Boston Commonwealth,” 

120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





COMMON WEALTH. 











Men ax ran Clothes. 


A woman knows just where she can 
get the most for her money; men are 
different. A man will go and pay 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 
get the same thing next door for 


$35 


Now how can a $65 suit be made for 
$35? Well, this is the way I do it. For 
twenty years | was in the wholesale 
woolen and trimming business, and was 
a large importer. This gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I’ve just got some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 
and Laverton Vicunas, Carr’s Covert 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 
trousering and French vestings. I 
have some fine American makes, too, 
and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
Come in and let me show you how 


much you can save. 
FINE TAILORING 




















WEEKS —/?R rou. 


To buy lots at Newton High. 
lands, at present prices —3 minutes 


from Depot and Electric cars—Byen, 
lot will be advanced 3O per cent, 
April Ist. 

Free Tickets to all 
investigate. 








who wish + 


CALL OR WRITE, 


C. P. DELANEY, 


504 Exchange B’ld’g, 53 State Streg, 
BOSTON. 








a” | Sek a RO 
172 Washington St., "9, Beer 


State 


Opposite Joel Goldthwait’s. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 

nsive than others and never getsfonl. The 

orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 | 


15 Cornhill, = R°Om 2. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- 
ions and all troubles of the 


t. a 
arranted Hand-Made. 5 
§ Need no breaking in and bed 
& recommended by our best s 
Zz egg , for pam- ke 


EDMUND. ad MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold From Stock or Made to Order, 





PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


—FOoR— 


HORSES, 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 


549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


Surgeons { towano c. BECKETT, 
DANIEL D. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 
REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 





Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers. 


high-class property. 
near corner 


320 & 321 JOHN } 
Milk Street., 


HANCOCK BUILD 


ING, 178 DEVON- Senthn 
, 

SHIRE S8t., 
Mass. 





35 Federal St. 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., | 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 
Building, to look over our plans and list of 


“Dr, Hale’s Sermons, 


Sermons preached by Rev. Edward E. Hak 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, te 
ing the present season, are published as dein 
ered in the 


| Commonwealth Series 
in convenient tract form. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 
Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 
Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts 


NOW READY: 


No. 1. The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11) 
No. 2. Love of Country. (Feb. 25.) 
No. 3. Lent. (Mar. 4.) 

Address, 


Commonwealth Publishing Co, 
120 TrREMONT Sr., Boston, Mass 


- BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, 
Archeology. 

The American Organijof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Month!y. One Dollars 
year. 


Classical aid Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty w 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted e 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
"Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced is 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Moe hine iiabit Cured in 10 
days. No ey till cured, 
m” 4.8T PHENS « Levanon.Omnios 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect OBESITY’ BELTS, 
Fitting 








ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
THK MOsT SATISFAC- 
TORY IN USE. 


DR. PHELPS, 


Trder Boston Museum 


URE NO PAY 


STACHE NO PAY 


80 Tremont St., 








JOHN CONLON & CO. 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boste? 
SPECIALTIES : 


OLD ELM WHISKE! 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Moun‘ain Herb Bitters. 








4 
Sol at first class Liuteis, Wine Merchas” » 
nd for Price List. 
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APRIL 14, 1894- 
“NOTES FOR MUSHROOM- rings, decidedly larger than in the mush- 


EATERS.—Ill. 





Professor W. G. Farlow in Garden and Forest.) 
" We may now pass to the consideration of 
some of our principle edible and poisonous 
‘orms. The gill-bearing fungi, Agaricinex, 
ee divided by botanists into different 
, characterized by the color of the 
snares, namely; the white, the pink or sa!- 
naiet the brown and the purple or 
black-spored groups. The Mushroom of 
commerce, far more frequently eaten than 
y other species, naturally deserves notice 
the first place. This species, Agaricus 
campestris, sometimes called Pratella cam- 
aati belongs to the group with purple 
It is often common in grassy places, 


spores. it 


are 


roups, 


lored, 


an 


tris 


aS ik 
‘ shore, but seldom grows in the woods" 

en grows in cities, and in Boston it ap- 
ears in midsummer in the Public Garden 
and other squares. It may be recognized 
by the following marks: its color is white, 
aneslly with a shade of brown. The pileus 


« smooth, or, at the most, with insignificant 


eV 


scales. The stripe is solid, and near the 
:pper part is a small ring, easily seen when 
trash: t The gills, 
which should always be examined without 


but soon shriveling up. 


fail, are, when very young, white, but they 
change at once to pinkish, and, when ma- 
ture, to brownish-purple. The spores are 
purple, with a shade of brown. The general 
shape of the pileus is flat-convex. 

Since cases of poisoning most frequently 
occur in consequence of mistaking some 
other species for Agaricus campestris, it is 
well to bear clearly in mind the principal 
marks which distinguish the species, namely, 

e change of color of the gills from pinkish 
to purple-brown, the purple spores, the solid 
stipe with a fixed ring near the top. The most 
nearly related species is the Horse-mush 
room, Agaricus arvensis, which differs from 
the former in being larger and usually more 
shining white, having gills which retain the 
original white color for a longer time, and 
then passing into a brownish-purple without 
the pink stage, and in having the stipe 
somewhat hollow when old. The most im- 
portant botanical distinction is in the fact 
that in the Horse-mushroom the ring is not 
a single, but a double membrane, the outer 
being shorter and star-shaped and adhering 
closely to the inner. When in good condi- 
tion the double ring is easily seen, but it 
often happens that the two membranes are 
not easily made out. There is no practical 
danger, however, since the Horse-mushroom 
is also edible and about as good as the true 
mushroom, and, in fact, mushroom collect- 


ors, who select the largest mushrooms, not 


unfrequently gather the Horse-mushroom, 
and cannot tell it from the true mushroom. 


The mistake that mushroom-gatherers 
make is that they select species which re- 
semble the true mushroom in shape and the 
color of the pileus only, but neglect to look 
at the gills to see what their color is and the 
color of the spores, or whether there is a 
ring round the stipe, points far more impor- 
tant than the shape and color of the pileus. 
It is not very likely that one will find in the 
northeastern states a poisonous species 
with purple spores which resembles so much 
the true mushroom as to be mistaken for it, 
but there are several species with white 
gills and white spores which have been mis- 
taken for the true mushroom by careless 
persons. Of the white-gilled, white-spored 
species, several are very common and very 
Poisonous, the most poisonous being Agar- 
cus phalloides, Ag. vernus and Ag. virosus. 
Without attempting to give the minute 
characters by which botanists distinguish 


, . e . . 
these three species from one another, it wil 


suffice to say that all three are found in 
woods, Ag. phalloides being common, and 
mey occasionally appear on the borders of 
“wns and pastures. They are generally 
Shining white, but sometimes of a pale yel- 
‘ow color, and are as large as large mush- 
- ith taller stipes and comparatively 
thinner pilei. They can immediately be dis- 


rooms, w 


‘guished from true mushrooms by thei 


culent pith. 


lawns and pastures, especially near the | 


very white unchangeable gills. The stipes are 
7 irst solid, but soon become either entire- 
¥ hollow, or there is a central soft and floc- 
They all have well-marked 
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room, and the base of the stipe is surround. 
ed by a bag-like envelope, the volva. This 
last character is very important and should 
not be overlooked. In A. phalloides, prob- 
ably the most dangerous of all our fungi, 
the volva might be overlooked if one broke 
off the stipe above the ground, for it ex- 
tends down to some little distance below the 
| surface of the ground, and the volva may be 
| buried as much as two inches under dead 
|leaves in the soil, so that if the fungus is 
| pulled up roughly the volva may be left be- 
|hind. The species just named differs also 
|from the true mushroom in the fact that 
when wet the surface of the pileus is viscid. 
| Nearly related to the white-spored species 
| named above is Ag. muscarius, one of our 
commonest and most striking species. It 
abounds in woods, especially pine-woods, 
and in pastures near woods, and is recog- 
nized by its brilliant red or yellow colored 
nearly flat pileus, which becomes much 
aler when old, over which are scattered, 
loosely attached, flocculent scales of a white 
or buff color. The gills, spores and stipe 
are pure white, and there is a large ring, 
but the volva,in this case,is nota mem- 
braneous sac, but appears in the form of 
| coarse scales attached to the bulbous base 
of the stipe. The species is poisonous, but 
not so much so as Ag. shelloldes. Its 
bright color attracts small children of the 
age when green apples are considered a 
dainty, and they sometimes attempt to eat 
it. It has been claimed that this fungus is 
poisonous to the touch, but this is not true, 
nor is there any proof’ that persons have 
been poisoned by being in rooms where 
there are specimens of this species. The 
writer has frequently slept in rooms where 
the fungus was kept for the purpose of 
killing the flies < hich feed upon it, without 
being in the least affected. 
To recapitulate. Unless one has had 
considerable experience he should avoid 
eating all those gill-bearing fungi which 
have white gills and white spores, and a 
volva of any kind at the base of the stipe. 
The royal agaric, Agcasareus, which is 
much esteemed in some places, is not 
common in the north, where itis seldom 
eaten, although more abundant in the South. 
It closely resembles the poisonous Ag. 
muscarius in many respects, but the gills 
and stipe are yellow, not white, as in the 
last named, although, in both cases, the 
spores are white. It should also be borne 
in mind that the poisonous species with a 
volva prefer the woods, whereas the true 
mushroom prefers the fields. 
Among our most easily recognized forms 
is the Parasol-fungus Agaricus procerus, 
which is edible, and not easily mistaken 
for poisonousforms. It has white gills and 
spores, but no volva, and the ring is not 
fixed, but may be moved up and down. 
The stipe is very long, hollow and rather 
slender, and the pileus is closely covered 
with scales free at the outer edge, and 
when expanded is not flat at the centre, 
but raised ina blunt projection. The color 
varies from nearly pure white to more fre- 
quently a pale brown, and the fungus often 
attains a considerable size, sothat it can be 
seen from a distance as it stands up in the 
grass. The substance is tougher than that 
of the species previously mentioned, and it 
remains for some time without decaying. 
The only species closely related botanically 
to the Parasol-fungus which we can stop to 
consider is Ag. naucinus, which is found 
only in the autumn, when it is not uncom- 
mon on lawns. The fungus gatherer is 
often puzzled by this species, which, on the 
one hand, resembles the true mushroom, 
and, on the other, resembles some of the 
oisonous white-spored species. From the 
atter it can at once be distinguished by the 
absence of all trace of avolva. From the 
former it is distinguished by its white, not 
purple, spores, and by its gills, which 
remain white until quite old, when they turn 
very slighlty pink. 

After the true Mushroom, our commonest 
and best species, considered by some even 
better than the mushroom, is the Horsetail 
mushroom, which abounds in fields and by 
road-sides in the autumn, and is sold to 
some extent in the Boston market, but, as 
far as we know, not elsewhere in this coun- 
try, under the name of English mushroom. 
The Horsetail mushroom springs up in 
groups, often of considerable numbers, and 
the pileus, instead of opening, remains like 
a closed umbrella until it begins to on 
The pileus is oval in shape and densely 
covered with shaggy scales of a white color. 
The stipe is hollow and the small ring is 
quite loose. The gills are at first white, 
and then pinkish, until decay begins, when 
the whole fungus quickly changes to a 
black fluid mass. ‘The spores are black. 
r| We have two very common forms closely 
related to the Horsetail, which grow in 
dense clusters near the base of stumps 
and trees, but in neither form are there the 
shaggy scales or the ring. Furthermore, 
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two species are not poisonous, and one is 
certainly edible, but not very agreeable, at 
least to the writer. 

Every one has noticed the very pretty 
fungi with smooth bright red _pilei which 
spring up in large quantities in and near 
woods and groves during the summer. 
They belong to the genus Russula, which 
has white spores, and is distinguished from 
the species of the genus Agaricus described 
above, by the fact that the pileus is quite 
thin and the gills are arranged very regu- 
larly like the spokes of a wheel—that is, 
there are few or no short gills inserted be- 
tween the long gills. The gills are usually 
pure white, but may be cream or buff color. 
Several of our common species of Russula 
have avery acrid, peppery taste, and are 
poisonous, although it is claimed that the 
acridity and poisonous property may be 
removed by cooking. However that may 
be, the good and bad species of Russula 
are distinguished from one another with 
great difficulty, and unless one is an expert 
he had better abstain from using any of the 
Russula species. As they are mostly small 
and have but little substance, they are, on 
this account, of comparatively little value 
at best. 

In none of the species we have as yet 
mentioned is there to be seen any milk-like 
fluid which oozes out in drops when the 
fungus is broken or wounded. The genus 
Lactarius, however, contains a good many 
striking species, which are characterized by 
an exudation of a more or less .milky fluid, 
which is usually white or yellowish, and to 
the taste may be very peppery, like that of 
the Russulz, or mild and pleasant. Fortu- 
nately, the best of our Lactarii, L. delicio- 
sus, is easily recognized by the fact that it 
is practically the only one of our fungi 
which when Scghen or cut gives out a copi 
ous deep yellow-red milk, which slowly be- 
comes greenish in drying. It is often very 
common in evergreen woods near our moun- 
tainous regions, but is hardly found in 
lower districts. It is.a clear yellow-red 
color throughout, with a concave, some- 
what mucilaginous, pileus and hollow stipe. 
It can hardly be mistaken for any other 
species when in good condition, although, 
as it becomes old and dry, when it is not 
very good eating, it resembles another 
species which is, however, not poisonous. 

In this connection we should mention 
another species, Lactarius Indigo, one of 
the wonders of our fungus flora, which is of 
a beautiful blue color and gives out an 
abundant indigo-blue juice. We do not 
know whether this species is edible or not, 
but its repulsive taste does not tempt one 





to experiment withit. To sum up, the be- 


A FAST ONE. 


The Cunarder Gallia Reaches Boston 
Forty-eight Hours Quicker than 
the Other Boats Running to 
Boston. 


The Cunard steamship Gallia, the latest 
acquisition to Boston’s ocean-going steam- 
ers, arrived at her dock in East Boston, Sun- 
day afternoon about 1 o’clock. 

She came up in the natural teeth of a 
northeasterly gale chock full of snow- 
storm. But she didn’t mind that a bit. 

It was easy to be seen that she wasa 
comparative stranger to Boston, for she 
held her New York-Liverpool nose away up 
to catch as many snowflakes as she could, 
while everybody out of doors in Boston had 
everybody’s nose away down and caught 
the snowflakes on net af Anos hat. 

All the people don’t know that the Gallia 
is forty-eight hours faster on the ocean trip 
than any other vessel now running into the 
port of Boston. That’s a fact. 

But that didn’t make much- difference in 
the attendance as the Gallia came up. 
Interested as Boston is and always will be 
in rapid transit, of which the Gallia is the 


there were not more than one hundred peo- 
ple waiting for the vessel, and half of those 








mistakes here are not dangerous, for the 














THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP GALLIA. 








most able exponent now in this latitude, | 


' tive of the concern. 


ginner should avoid all fungi which give 
out a milky juice unless the juice is red. 
The acrid species should not be used at all, 
and, even when the milk is not acrid, ex- 
periments should not be made without 
caution. 

We can only briefly refer to other gill, 
bearing fungi. In all the species hitherto 
mentioned the stipe is attached at the centre 
of the pileus,and the rather sharp knife-blade 
gills radiate from its apex, or very nearly so, 
In the Chanterelle, however, the gills are 
not sharp and straight, but blunt and more 
or less wavy, and extend for some distance 
down the stipe, so that they appear more 
like ridges or folds than knife-blades. The 
Chanterelle is often very abundant in mid- 
summer in woody places, and is easily rec- 
ognized by its peculiar gills and color- 
which is egg-yellow. We have other species 
of Chanterelle, but, with one exception, they 
are not dangerous, and the common edible 
Chanterelle is not likely to be confounded 
with the dangerous form if one recollects 
that the under surface, as well as the upper 
surface, is of an egg-yellow, and that the 
upper surface of the pileus is flat, or a little 
concave, but is not hollowed out in the form 
of a funnel. 

The oyster fungus, Agaricus ostreatus, 
grows in large masses on the base of old 
trunks, often as late as November. In this 
species and its allies the stipe is not attached 
at the centre of the pileus, but at one side 
or on the margin, and the long gills are pro. 
longed down over the stipe. The different 
pilei overlap one another, and the shape of 
each pileus in Ag. ostreatus is a little like 
that of an oyster-shell. We mention this 
fungus because it is edible; not very good, 
however, to our taste. 

Lastly, we may mention the so-called 
Fairy-ring fungus, common in door-yards 
and grass-plots. It isof a dull yellowish 
white color throughout, of small size, sel- 
dom more than two inches across, with a 
slender hollow stipe and comparatively few 
coarse gills. The substanceis rather tough, 
and the fungus does not easily decay, but 
after drying, revives when the weather be- 
comes moist again. Jt gets its name from 
its habit of growth. The fungus appears in 
tufts in the grass, the tufts being arranged in 
the circumference of a circle, and the circles 
may be recognized at a distance, from the 
fact that just within the circle formed by 
the fungus isa circle of grass more luxuriant 
than elsewhere. We cannot stop to explain 
the origin of the brass rings, the so-called 
fairy-rings, but it should be said that this is 
not the only species which causes fairy-rings, 
although mer are unusually well marked in 
this case. 
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could not get through the gates. It was a 
question of the weather and personal con- 
venience. 

The Gallia was in Boston in 1886 when 


she made three trips to the other side. She 
was then taken away from here and placed 
on the New York route where she had been 


ever since. 

There were 383 people on board of her as 
she steamed into her dock amid the snow- 
flakes and the choppy water. 

The first man to step aboard the ship as 
she touched the dock, was George P. Lov- 
ering of the collector’s office, who at once. 
set about his duty of taking the passengers’ 
depositions in regard to their baggage. 

The baggage was the first thing to come 
ashore after the lines. ‘‘ Peabody, Boston,” 
was on the first piece—a cabin trunk—which 
touched the wharf. After these ceremonies 
people and trunks did pretty much as they 

| pleased. 

The Gallia left Liverpool at 437 on 
March 29; arrived at Queenstown 10.56 on 
the 30th; left at 11.37 the same day; ar- 
rived off Boston Light at 2.56 a.m. April 
8, and anchored until daylight to wait for 
the tide. Aftcr being quarantined, she left 
for her dock at 11 o’clock, arriving at East 
Boston at 12.55. 

T. J. Edwards, manager for the company 
in Boston, was on hand as the representa- 
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A GOOD COMPLEXION. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Baking 
‘owder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


3 GOWNS AND BONNETS. 


Brides and Bridesmaids at 
Spring Weddings. 


How They Are Attired When Married 
at Home or at Church ~— Costumes 


for Balls, Receptions and Teas. 





ND now society gets 
up and dances and gets 
engaged and married, 
for Easter has come 
and gone. Balls, recep- 
tions, teas.and wed- 
: dings—all have new 
new goods, new designs and 


dresses, 
new styles, and all that means business 


for many. The newest ball gowns are 
very pretty, and in them the 1830 styles 
find their prettiest pictures. But mo- 
distes try to give each gown something 
individual to adapt it to the one who is 
to wear it. For some persons these fash- 
ions are like fairy gifts, for they can be 
made high in the neck if the neck is not 
pretty, or they can have long sleeves and 
low neck if the neck isround and white 
and the arms ugly orthin. Theneck can 
be cut pompadour or square across the 
bust, or drooping down to show the 
rounded and prettiest part of the 
shoulders. It can be half low or very 
low if so desired and be quite in style, 
however made. 

One very pretty gown for a brilliant 
young society leader was of pale sage 
green chiffon, with five gauffered rufiles 
of white tulle sewed in such a way as to 
suggest a tablier front. The waist was 
of surah of the same shade, made seam 
less front and back and fastening under 
the arms. There was a sash of surah 
drawn around and tied in a large bow 
and having the ends fringed and knot- 
ted. The sleeves were large puffs, with 
jockeys of vandyke lace. <A puffed ber- 
tha was drawn across the bust and made 
of the tulle. It made a very attractive 
gown. With it were worn mousquetaire 
gloves of the same shade of green. 

Another very novel dancing dress was 
of silvery white satin, princess shape in 
the back. The front breadth was left 
open to allow two insets of silk fishnet 
lace over cherry satin. The sleeves were 
puffed high, but were otherwise un- 
trimmed. The back of the corsage was 
cut V shape and had one very narrow 
piping of cherry satin to outline and fin- 
ish the edge. In front there was a sur- 
plice drapery of the fishnet lace, cover- 
ing the entire front, which had a short 
point. There was a large bunch of pop- 
pies. Around the neck was a dog collar 
of white tulle stitched here and there 
with knotted cherry colored floss. ‘The 
gloves were white mousquetaire glace. 
Each of these gowns had a dainty little 
collet cape just large enough and of the 
right shape to cover the bare portions 
of the neck and made of the dress ma- 
terial, daintily trimmed. These are to 
slip on when standing in a quiet but 
generally cooler spot than the heated 
ballroom. 

Bridal robes are of white silk, satin, 
veiling or muslin, with such garniture 
as the bride's taste and papa’s purse 
may allow, but when there is a wedding 
the bride gets so much of the attention 
that the bridesmaids are left out. Yet 
there is much to say about bridesmaids’ 


gowns. in the first place, we want to 
know if it isto be achurch or home 
wedding or a morning or evening cere- 
mony—a formal or infermal one. If it 
is to be a grand church ceremony, the 
bridesmaids may be as many as one 
likes, and they should be dressed so that 
each shall enhance her own loveliness 
as well as that of the others and the 
bride. To do this each should be dressed 
ina different One should wear 
pale blue, one pink, one maize and so 
on, but none should wear white save the 
bride. When two of the bridesmaids are 
brunettes, they should not quarrel as to 
which shall wear pink. Maize is equally 
becoming. and the blonds must decide 
amiably between them which 1s to wear 


blue and which green. 

These gowns are generally intended to 
wear but once and are made walking 
length and of not very expensive ma 
Yerial. Veiling and crepon are suitable 
and very pretty when trimmed with lace 
and ribbon. The 1880 styles are very 
well adapted for this kind of a dress. 
Hats with lace feathers and flowers to 
match the color of the gowns are worn, 
and they are intended to look as pictur- 
esque as possible. Dainty little hand- 
kerchief bags of silk or crape to match 
the color in the dress, bordered with 
lace and tied with ribbons, are worn with 
these costumes. The bag hangs over the 
right arm. The bridesmaids, no matter 
how many, wear pretty pins or lockets, 
the gifts of the groom. These are sim- 
ple or valuable according to circum- 
stances. It is quite permissible for the 


color 





trida to prasest wer bridesmaids with 
their gowns fot the occasion, but not 
obligatory. All dresses to be worn in 
church are made high in the neck. 

When a grand wedding takes place at 
the bride’s home, the bride may have her 
corsage ,cut pompadour or V shaped in 
front, though it is considered rather 
more suitable to have the dress cut high, 
but the bridesmaids can have their 
frocks cut low if they all agree. The 
dresses fer them should be all made 
alike or differing but very slightly. 

For grand home weddings the brides- 
maids can wear silk or satin, but the 
most refined taste would suggest simpler 
materials. A very pretty general style 
to follow would be to have plain skirts, 
with two or three narrow chiffon ruf- 
fles, the sleeves to come to the elbow in 
two or three puffs of chiffon matching 
the color of the dress and tied with rib- 
bon. The corsages could be draped with 
chiffon and ribbons. 

The poor bridegroom has no show at 
all to distinguish himself. He is what 
the French call ‘‘the turkey in the 
farce.’’ He is there just for the looks of 
it. His best man and his friends are 
dressed exactly as he is, and the chances 
are that one or two of them are better 
looking than himself. He wears his 
black prince albert if it is a morning 
wedding, his dress suit if it is even- 
ing, and a white tie. He usually wears 
a harassed and most miserable expres- 
sion, so that he is an object of sympathy 
to all. HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 





Mary Scott Rowland Tells How it 
May Be Secured. 


Steaming the Face, Masks, Glycerine 


and Rosewater Strongly Con- 


demned—Exhaustive Article 
by a Lady Who Knows 
All About It. 
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AM often asked 
whether a good com- 
plexion is possible to 
all women, and to 
this question I un- 
hesitatingly an- 
swer ‘‘Yes,’’ but a 
good complexion, 
like any other valuable possessions, is 
not to be acquired or retained without 
patient effort and constantcare. Wom- 
en consult the dentist, the manicure, 
the hairdresser and the oculist for the 
preservation or improvement of the 
teeth, hair, eyes and bands, and no good 
reason can be brought forward to prove 
that she should not take at least equally 
wise care to preserve and improve her 
complexion, on which to so considerable 
an extent the general appearance de- 
pends. A piece of fine embroidery, a 
choice bit of mahogany or a delicate sat- 
in is tenderly cared for and quickly 
loses its beauty if neglected. So with 
the complexion. 

‘‘Beauty is but skin deep’’ is an old 
adage whose falsity has long since been 
proved. ‘‘Beauty is muscle deep’’ is the 
new aphorism whose truth cannot be 
denied, because when the muscles of the 
face become exhausted and shrink then 
trouble begins. 

A great mistake is made in supposing 
that all complexions are alike and 
shoud receive the same kind of treat- 
ment. A wise woman finds out the na- 
ture of her complexion before she begins 
to improve it, and she begins when she 
is young to take care of it just, as she be- 
gins to take care of her teeth before they 
are in desperate need of the dentist's 
manipulations. To be the possessor of a 
good complexion, unless one’s natural 
endowment in this particular be un- 
usual, means daily attention and ration- 
al care, and after rejuvenating a neg- 
lected one you cannot throw away care 
of it as you throw away the empty bot 
tles. 

The wise women will discover what 
preparations are best suited to her need 
and will devote a few minutes daily to 
her complexion as willingly as she 
would to her teeth, finger nails or hair. 
She should remember that the face is 
more exposed to the ever changeable cli- 
matic conditions than any other portion 
of the body and consequently should re- 
ceive greater care than any other. 

Many preparations for the face, excel- 
lent in themselves, should be condemned 
when they are not suited to individual 
requirements. Each complexion has its 
strong as well as its weak points, and 
the same method of treatment cannot be 
universally recommended. Tincture of 
benzoin, a much lauded preparation, is 
particularly detrimental to many skins, 
especially to an oily one. The familiar 
preparation of glycerin and rosewater is 
positively harmful in a great majority of 
instances and will undoubtedly make 
the skin dry, yellow and leathery. Gly- 
cerin is infinitely better for internal than 
for external use. Many women say, ‘‘! 
never use anything in the nature ofa 
cosmetic on my face, but a little prepared 
chalk.’’ If they tell the truth, and some 
don’t, the inevitable result is a dry, 
shriveled and sallow complexion, with 
the much dreaded so called ‘‘crow’s 
feet. ’’ 

Face masks, especially those made of 
rubber, are most deleterious in their ef- 
fects upon the health and also upon the 
complexion. The face perspires under 
their influence and becomes so sensitive 
that on exposure to the outdoor air itis 











orven attacked WIEN NEUFaigia 1n 105 me, 
distressing form. The impurities which 
exude from the skin while Wearing the 
mask are retained on the rubber fo , 
time and then taken back into the pores 

Steaming the face is a most Pernicions 
and dangerous practice. It invites fg, ial 
neuralgia and other more serions qj). 
ments, robs the skin of its natura) oi 
which but few can afford to part wit, 
and unquestionably shrivels the skin, 
causing wrinkles to appear. Observe th. 
hands of a washerwoman for a practic, 
demonstration of this statement. 

An impatient woman is with difficy). 
ty restrained from overdoing the matte 
when she first begins to care for he 
complexion. She is inclined to exhany 
the muscles of the face by working then 
too much. I have seen a woman in the 
Turkish bath who rubs and rubs ang 
rubs her face with cream, then steams 
and steams it until the vitality of mys 
cular action is threatened, and while j; 
is true that a good complexion canno 
be acquired on relaxed muscles or jp 
poverished tissues it does not necessarily 
follow that a good prescription cannot 
be abused by too generous application, 

Diet and exercise are among the mos 
important factors to be considered in ge 
suring a good complexion. Plenty of 
ripe fruit should be eaten, particularly 
an orange or grape fruit a half hour be 
fore breakfast. There is no better way 
to eat them than by squeezing ont tly 
juice as you would with a lemon. Fo 
lunch roast apples, a baked banana 
stewed prunes, rhubarb or berries of any 
kind will be found healthful. Grapes 
apples, pears and pine apples are a good 
choice for dinner and can hardly be eat- 
en in too great abundance. 

A brisk walk of as long duration as 
possible without exhaustion every mom. 
fng and afternoon and a 15 minutes’ nap 
in the afternoon are hignly recommend 
ed. Even if onecannot sleep in the day 
time the recumbent position which in 
duces relaxation and the brief rest « 
tained by closing the eyes are very help 


ful. The eyes may further be rested by 
the use of a narrow bandage of black 


surah silk of one thickness placed over 
them and fastened at the back by a safety 
pin, either at night or during the aft- 
ernoon nap. By this precaution the 
changing light is not allowed to affect 
the susceptible organs of vision, and 
sounder sleep is induced. The bandag 
will also prove a great relief to aching 
eyeballs, which are liable to becom 
somewhat strained as one gets older in 
an effort to see clearly. Also in sleep 
one is apt té dream and frown and 
change the facial expression so as to in- 
duce wrinkles, and the surah bandag 
prevents this in a great measure. If the 
color comes off from the bandage, t 
may be lined. 

An endless variety of soaps is tol 
found in the market, and even of castil 
which we have been accustomed to con 
sider reliable in all its forms, there are 
now innumerable grades and qualities 
A sensible woman will exercise as muc 
discretion in the selection of soaps and 
preparations for her face as she would 
in consulting a dentist or an oculist 
Soaps should be carefully made and of 
the best material. A thoroughly we: 
made soap of the finest ingredients can 
not be sold at a low price. Like every 
thing else manufactured, quality a¢ 
labor must be considered and paid for 
Something depends on the season of the 
year in which a soap is made, for dur 
ing the summer the fats used are some 
times rancid, and skin diseases res0!' 
from the impurities applied to the fac 
Scented soaps are often deleterious, 
perfume drying the oil and producing * 
scaly skin. 

The best known soap for the comple 
ion and hands is a genuine olive oil so? 
which is almost odorless, but its fait! 
odor is pleasant. It is a difficult matter 
to distinguish this soap from thecast 
unless you have them together for oo 
parison. On account of the high price ® 
the olive oil soap it is not readily foune 
dealers contenting themselves with © 
ing the several grades of castile Ww 
are apparently so much like it 
should be as careful about soaps used © 
the skin as about diet. With theo” 
oil soap and rainwater, which it is 
worth while to take pains to prow 
one need have no fear of impuril® . 

Mme. Patti, the beauty and purity ® 
whose skin are well known, cares{at! 
complexion in this way: In the mom 
she rubs a little genuine olive oil ™ 
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on a soft cloth moistened in tepid water, 
and upon that she puts a little Patti rose 
cream, in order to counteract the natural 
effect of injury to the skin from impuri- 
ties in the water, adding a few drops of 
face tonic. Then she washes her face as 
any other woman would with a Turkish 
toweling wash rag and puts on a little 

rder t 
Se repeat after driving or whenever 
her face needs cleansing. At night, 
washing in this same manner, she after 
anoints her face with cream, which re- 
mains on during the night and causes 
the impurities of the skin to exude. She 
pever uses & preparation which she has 
pot had analyzed by @ reputable chem- 
jst, and when sending an order for any 
soaps, creams or powder always adds, 
“Please omit scent.’’ This care and deli- 


cate consideration for her complexion | 


explain why the famous diva still re- 
tains her fresh and youthful appearance 
and probably will do so for many years 
to come. She considers it worth her 
while to use care and the best prepara- 
tions to be obtained. And she thorough- 


: 
| 


o complete her ablution. This | 


ly understands that if she were to take | 
excellent care of her face for a week and | 
then neglect it for several days, after the | 


fashion of her less beautiful sisters, she 
would lose the effect of all her labor. 
Under the delusive and much abused 
name of ‘‘facial massage’’ many spe- 
cialists have treated their patients most 
unfairly by rubbing, pinching and 
twisting the delicate tissues of the face 
with no regard for their natural condi- 
tion. Nothing but disappointment and 
disaster could follow such treatment, 
and while not wishing to arrogate to 
myself the possession of the only good 
treatment for complexion that is to be 
obtained I would carefully warn ladies 
against employing facial specialists 
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whose methods and preparations cannot 
be subjected to the test of reason and 
analysis. A good complexion may be 
ruined in ashort time by illegitimate 
methods of treatment; a poor complex- 
ion has nothing to gain from it. 

The importance of facial treatment 
and personal care of the complexion is 
egarded with increasing favor by ladies 
of all classes, and the sentiment which 
once prevailed of a certain contempt for 
those who, while carefully withstanding 
the encroachments of time in other direc- 
tions, feared to merit criticism by atten- 
tion to the face is largely a thing of the 
past. A good woman’s influence is in- 
creased by an attractive appearance, ag 
every one knows, and a fine, clear, 
smooth skin is one of the chiefest beau 
ties of a woman’s face. 


Her Fertile Mind. 

Astrange and pretty portiere was de- 
vised by a fertile minded young woman. 
Last summer on the sands before her 
Seaside home she gathered the smallest 
and daintiest shells she could find until 
by the autumn she had a large collec- 
tion. These she had strung together, ev- 
try few divided by a string of beads, 
Until there were about 15 long rows. 
These fastened to a rope and mounted 
made a portiere prettier and more orig- 


inal than the bamboo and so much 
aper. 











Dp silks were never so cheap as 
on season. A pretty gown of this 
a material can be had now for 

t one would ordinarily pay for a 








THE LITTLE MOTHERS. 


@ Woman's Work of Education and Cul- 
ture Ia the Tenement District. 
Although societies for doing good 
multiply with the growth of cities, now 
and then a field is overlooked until some 
zealous heart, boldly scouring the byways 
and hedges, discovers a neglected ele- 
ment. Philanthropy takes kindly to well 
‘worn paths. 
Three or four years ago one of New 
York’s active women, living in an old 
aristocratic quarter, toward which the 
tenement population is ever, ever ad- 
vancing, began to notice on her daily 
stroll through the park in front of her 
home numbers of little girls of 8 and 10 
years, bearing about babies from 6 
months to 2 years old, which they cared 
for with all the solicitude and tender- 
ness of motherhood. Inquiry showed 
that the nurses and their charges come 
from the homes of the tenement districts, 
where the real mothers were compelled 
by the necessity of their labors to shift 
part of the household burden upon those 
of their children who were too young 
to go out as wage earners. Hardship, 
wrong, temptation, evil, lay behind the 
not wholly unpleasant pictures. The 
fathers and mothers of these groups, it 
could be supposed, were as well provided 
for in life as could be expected, perhaps 
as well as they deserved to be or cared 
to be. The infants were faring much 
better in the park than they would if 
left in damp and cheerless, not to say 
noisy and reeking, kitchens. But the 
‘*little mother’’ understudies, the future 
real mothers and homemakers, with 
childhood slipping hopelessly away, who 
was caring for them? In tatters often, 
robbed of brightness, of advantages, of 
school life and cheer, slaves perhaps to 
hard taskmasters, whither were their 
young, unwatched, unguided footsteps 
tending? 
Out of the kindly, wholesome im- 
pulses aroused by those scenes and re- 
flections sprang the Little Mothers’ Aid 
association, and from pitifully smal: 
beginnings, with only a single whole 
hearted woman to engineer and provide 
and stimulate, has grown a flourishing 
scheme of education, culture and joy 
spreading in a wide area of dismal tene- 
ments. When it was found necessary to 
have a room for assembling the ‘‘Little 
Mothers,’’ their champion set apart the 
dining room of her own home for that 
use. Other women of influence and broad 
sympathies rallied to the support of the 
pioneer, and in a short time a trained 
corps of laborers was organized. Nexta 
house in Pelham Bay Park, outside of 
the city, was opened for a summer re- 
treat, and there for two days every week 
in summer time since June, 1890, the 
girls have enjoyed a free outing, to the 
number all told of nearly 5,000. At the 
‘*Holiday House’’ they are treated toa 
dinner and a happy play spell in the 
fields and carried back to the tenements 
loaded with fresh flowers and cheered 
by pleasant recollections. A few of those 
who can be spared from their household 
cares are given a week’s vacation at the 
nark which is sitnatad on tha tidewa- 
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ter shore. Meantime the babes demand- 
ing the care of the absent ‘‘little moth- 
ers’ are taken in charge by volunteer 
nurses. During the outing trips between 
the park and their homes the girls are 
chaperoned by volunteers, who also visit 
the tenement quarters to acquaint them- 
selves with the home surroundings of ev- 
ery girl under protection of the society. 








The most needy are supplied with pre- 


SENtADIC ZATMeENTS OUT OL B& SOCK guun- 
ered by the associated workers from 
friends and patrons. 


The ‘‘little mothers’? who fall sick 


receive constant relief through the 
watchfulness of their chaperons, and a 
corps of teachers meets the girls at stat- 
ed times to give instruction in sewing, 
cooking and.other household labor. 


The work of the Little Mothers’ Aid 


association is not alone unique; it grap- 
ples with a great social evil and serves 
to humanize and Americanize forces 


which else might tend toward anarchy 
and crime. 


The founder of this noble charity 


obeys the Scriptural injunction, ‘‘Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth, ‘’’ and avoids publicity. 


I will simply say in way of her iden- 


tity that some years ago a well known 
publishing house in New York brought 
out a novel from her pen bearing the 
signature Alma Calder, 
hame. 


her maiden 
THEO, HOLLAND. 





An Artistic Magazine Cover, 
One of the handsomest and most ar- 


tistic magazine covers that the craze has 
produced is made of suede leather with 
a decoration of burnt etching. 


Select any color you may prefer, but 


be sure that the leather is the heavy but 
soft undressed calfskin and not the thin- 
ner sort used for gloves, or even chamois 
skin. 


Cut a piece 104 inches long by 1834 


wide and fold under three inches at 
each side, then fold in the middle. 


With a shoemaker’s punch, punch 


holes through both thicknesses of leather 
along both ends of the pockets formed 
by turning the edges over on the under 
side. Cut strips of leather not more than 
one-eighth of an inch in width, and 
using them as ribbons lace the edges of 
the 
ends and knot them securely at the edge. 
With a hot poker or with the imple- 
ment made for the purpose etch on the 
leather the word ‘‘magazine,’’ the bow 
of ribbon and the irregular brown edge. 
Or if you prefer make a design entirely 
your own. The whole secret of the cov- 
er’s beauty lies in its simplicity and 
richness. The marvelous softness of the 
undressed leather and the warm browns 


kets together at each of the four 


of the burnt decoration combine to make 


a charming effect, and the cover is at 
once more serviceable and more artistic 
than those made of silk and embroid- 
ered stuffs. 
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Valued Indorsement 


of Scott's 
LE mulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
tlle medi- 
cal profes- 
sion speaking of its gratify. 
ing results in their practice 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hype- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when piain oilis out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 





New Wall Papers. 


The most complete stock in 
Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see our 


PRESSED SILK. HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade dec- 
oration, 


Tr. EF. Swan, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, ~ 


630 Washington St., Room 10 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| PORTRAIT ARTIST. 


Near New Washing- 
ton Street. 











Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0Ol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS&., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hiours 10 to 9. 


LESLIE MILLAR 

—- OP TICIAN = 

120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 

Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 


Formerly member of the firmtof|Widdifield & Co 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co. 





The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use, 


The Wee ~ 
mw, wdslerine 


Modern } 





—FOR— 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted, 
All Dealers, 25c. 





@. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mass. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 

















UPHOLSTERER 
ard CABINET-MAKER, 
Between 
Batland and Concord Sq. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


EDWARD E. 4ALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Reacon 8t., 


J. B. BRYANT 


711 Tremont St, 











Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 
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THE THEATRES. 


The sécond week of the Seabrooke ‘ Ta- 
basco’ engagement at the Boston Museum 
begins on Monday evening. The tuneful 
operetta is running smoothly. Seabrooke‘as 
Francois the chef, or, in other words, the 
French-Irish cook, is irresistibly funny. The 
‘ Drum-major Jimmy ’ duet with Elvia Crox 
is a worthy successor to the ‘Song of all 
Nations,’ which became so popular in the 
‘Isle of Champagne,’ and will be whistled 
and sung all over Boston before the week is 
out. Seldom has there been an opera com- 

. pany seen with so many clever people in the 
cast. Last Tuesday was Cadet night atthe 
Museum, and a host of the citizen soldier 
boys turned out to greet clever Seabrooke in 
his new production of ‘Tabasco.’ All the 
boys who took part in the amateur perform- 
ance were present, and each familiar 
character was greeted, not only with ap- 
plause, but hearty masculine cheers. Mr. 
Seabrooke, himself, was given a perfect 
ovation, and it was some minutes before he 
could begin his lines. The whole opera ran 
with remarkable smoothness, and 
member of the cast showed improvement. 
The engagement has started in most aus 
piciously, and there is no reason why the 
opera should not run 
many weeks. An 
given on Thursday, April 19. 


each 


prosperously for 


extra matinée will be 


Mr. Keith unquestionably ‘ builded better 
than he knew’ when he conceived the idea 
of the ‘continuous performance,’ for in 
three of the li.rgest cities of this country he 
has developed its possibilities to an extent 
that has excited the wonder and admiration 
of the profession; and nowhere is the suc- 
cess of the unique policy more apparent 
than in the tremendous business done at his 
new theatre in this city since the opening 
day, and which can hardly fail to continne 
uninterruptedly, so long as the present high 
standard of performance is maintained. 
The bill for next week includes Millocken’s 
opera, ‘ The Beggar Student,’ by the Bijou 
Opera Co., the {production of which will 
receive the most careful attention as re- 
gards stage setting, and which will be sup- 
plemented by a great specialty programme, 
enlisting the services of such entertainers 
as Alice Raymond, the cornetist ; Raymon 
Moore, the phenomenal tenor; the two 
Franks, horizontal bar experts; Ryan and 
Richfield, comedy sketch duo; Alburtus 
and Bartram, club jugglers; William Rowe, 
contortionist, and ‘ Jigg,’ the famous Ger- 
man clown, 


Miss Marlowe will signalize the last week 
of her engagement at the Hollis Street 
Theatre by presenting one new play and by 
assuming herself a character entirely new 
to her repertoire. The first mentioned play 
is entitled ‘ Chatterton’ and is from the pen 
of Ernest Lacy, a brilliant young news- 
paper man of Philadelphia. The new play 
deals with the life of the young English 
poet whose death is one of the most pa- 
thetic bits of English literature. This play 
has already been tried and has proved a 
success. Miss Marlowe will impersonate 
Chatterton. ‘Te character which she will 
assume for the first time will be during the 
revival of ‘ The Belle’s Stratagem’ and she 
will of course enact Letitia Harding. The 
repertoire for the week is announced as fol- 
lows: Monday,‘ Much Ado About Noth- 
ing’; Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday even- 
ings and.the Saturday matinée, ‘ The Belle’s 
Stratagem’ and ‘Chatterton’; Thursday, 
‘Ingomar’; a special matinée, Thursday, 
April 19, ‘ Twelfth Night’; Saturday even- 
ing, ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 


An engagement which never fails to be 

* marked by the greatest amount of pleasure 
both in anticipation and in realization is the 
annual visit of the Bostonians to the Tremont 
Theatre. On Monday night, April 16, this 
engagement will begin and will have the 
distinctive novelty of furnishing a new opera 
to Boston— The Maid of Plymouth,’ writ- 
ten by Thomas P. Thorne and Clay M. 
Greene. ‘The work has met with much 
more than Ordinary appreciation, has in fact 


won a great and, by all accounts, a well 
It deals in a bright and 


deserved success. 
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chusetts and affords not only the principals, 
but all engaged, especially good opportuni- 
ties. Its success has been hardly second 
to that of ‘ Robin Hood,’ which, by the way, 
will be given later in the engagement. Also, 
there is a chance for the production of still 
a third opera, also new. The company this 
season is of most admirable composition 
and includes the following list of well- 
known artists: Sopranos, Margaret Reid, 
Bertha Waltzinger; contraltos, Jessie Bart- 
lett Davis, Lucille Saunders; tenors, 
Charles Bassett, Edgar Temple; baritones 
and basses, Henry C. Barnabee, William 
H. McDonald, Eugene Cowles, Will How- 
land, George Frothingham. Miss Mena 
Cleary, Josephine Bartlett, Mr. Peter Lang 
and others will sing in the important second- 
ary roles. Mr. Samuel Studley continues 
in his masterly direction of the performances 
and the orchestra. 


The London Sports Burlesque Co., which | 
opens atthe Lyceum on the 16th, is a well 
established organization which played to a 
phenomenally large business at this popular 
play-house during a previous engagement. 
The ladies of the company are all young 
and with few exceptions more than ordi- 





The company all appear in| 


narily pretty 
the opening number and present a medley 
of songs, dances and interesting comedy 
acts. The costumes are said to be elaborate 
and the entertainment bright and sparkling. 
There is a fine olio of specialty acts by 
prominent artists and a glorious burlesque, 
entitled ‘Ali Baba,’ in whic his introduced a 
spectacular march by the young ladies, clad 
in natty costumes which display their 
figures to advantage. The show is pro- 
nounced in its entirety one of the best on 
the road and Manager Bingham will no 
doubt have full houses all the week. 


j 


It is safe to say that never has a stronger 
or a better melodrama been given on the 


Boston stage in many years past than the | 
* Prodigal Daughter, which begins its sec- 
ond week at the Columbia next Monday. 
The sight of half-a-dozen thoroughbred 
horses dashing madly across the stage, tak- 
ing hurdles and water jumps in their flight, 
an occasional fall of one of the silk-jacketed 
riders, and the final spurt wherein the hero 
lands the favorite, a winner of the steeple- 
chase, thus saving innocence from destruc- 
tion and winning a bride for himself, is 
enough to stir even the most sluggish blood 
and causes the audience to rise in their 
waving handkerchiefs and _ wildly 
cheering the winner. ‘There is a crisp gut- 
door atmosphere about every scene of ‘ The 
Prodigal Daughter,’ ‘and its story is clean. 


seats 


One of the best tescimonials of the season 
will occur at the Columbia, Sunday even- 
ing, April 22, for the benefit of T. Buxton 
Lothian and ticket agent Conrad H. Foster 
of that house. Both these gentlemen have 
been connected with the Columbia since it 
was opened, and in the difficult positions 
that they occupy have made many friends 
who will welcome this opportunity to do 
them honor, and repay them in part for the 
unvarying courtesy that they have always 
received at their hands. 


George Dixon, the champion feather- 
weight of the world. will be seen at the 
Palace Theatre in Boston next week in con- 
nection with his own celebrated vaudeville; 
company. It is confidently expected that 
he will be given a big reception by his 
many friends in this city. Dixon will spar 
four rounds with some equally well-known 
professor of the manly art. Aside from 
this star attraction the entertainment by his 
clever company of vaudeville celebrities 
will be found first class in every particular. 
The entire show from start to finish is one 
designed especially to please lady audiences, 
and nothing of the ‘ beauty show’ order will 
be found in it. Each act contains all that 
is novel in its particular line. Among the 
list of performers who will appear are Billy 
Van and Lillian Lesly, sketch artists; 
Mabel Guyer, character change artist 
Binns and Burns, musical artists; the Pat- 
terson Brothers, horizontal bar performers; 


comedians, and a host of others. 





merry way With the early history of Massa_ 


me, 


| better half, who is a well-known sausage 


and Murray and McCoy, Irish knockabout 
Beside 
this array of talent, the famous Proto will 
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be seen at every performance in her great 
dancing specialty. All lovers of athletics 
and first-class specialty should not fail to 
visit the Palace next week. On Sunday 
night will be given another excellent 
concert. 


Among those who will appear at the con- 
cert at the Palace Theatre on Sunday even- 


Amusements, 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 
Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. and Sat. ar» 
We Are All Talking About 





ing are Wallie Clark,the original Peck’s Bad 
Boy; Harry J. Howard, tenor soloist ; the 


| SEABROOKE 








Nonovans, Irish sketch artists: Bates and 
Bates, musical artists; Leslie and Curdy, 
sketch artists; Gussie Larson, vocalist; 
the Payne Sisters, serio-comics; the Impe- 
rial quartette; Jennie Mead, balladist; 
Walker and Randolph, sketch artists ; Gil- 
son and Miles, Irish sketch artists; the 
Webster Sisters, Scotch dialect singers; 
and Irene Evans, the talented contralto. 


The Weight of a Wife. 





The London Telegraph has a story of a 
curious adventure happening to a Croatian 
lady of Essegg, who was minded to imitate 
Ibsen’s Nora, afew days ago, and actually 
left her husband’s home. As soon as her 
manufacturer in the city of Essegg, found 
himself «deserted, he made inquiries which 
led him to believe that his wife had left by 
the slow train for the town of Pecs,in Hun- 
gary. He then forwarded the following 
telegram to the Police Prefect of Pecs: “A 
lady due by slow train. She weighs exactly 
eighty-three kilograms (thirteen stones). I 
beseech you to arrest the same, for she is 
my runaway wife.” 

The Police Prefect, on receiving this tele- 
gram, despatched a district police officer to 
take his stand on the railway platform and 
await the arrival of the train. When the 
train came in the policeman was extremely 
embarrassed whom to deprive of liberty 
for most of the female passengers were so 
decidedly inclined to embonpoint that he- 
sorrowfully shook his head and remarked 
that if things were as they ought to be in 
this unjust world “ most of them ladies there 
would have had to take double tickets.” It 
was most embarrassing. 

The agent, however, cut the Gordian 
knot by requesting all the stout ladies,with- 
out exception, to step for a moment into the 
luggage-weighing room. Here he had them 
weighed, and only one of the goodly gather- 
ing turned the scale at thirteen stone. 
“Where have you come from, ma’am?” 
asked the policeman. “From Essegg. 
Here is my ticket,” was the reply. “Very 
well. Please follow me to the station. You 
others may all go home.” <A few minutes 
later the lonely sausagemaker was informed 
by telegram that his faithless spouse was 
under lock and key, and would be delivered 
up to him whenever he might find it con 
venient to come and fetch her. How would 
Ibsen’s Nora have demeaned herself had 
she been living in Hungary when she for 
sook her husband ? 


S. R. NILES’S 


Business Will be Carried on by the S. R. 
Niles Advertising Agency. 


The advertising business of the late S. R. 
Niles of Boston, Mass., will be carried on. 
by The S.R. Niles Advertising Agency, 
which was incorporated prior to Mr. Niles’s 
death. 

The management is as follows: E.G 
Niles, President; Carl G. Zerrahn, Vice- 
President and General Manager; J. C. 
Howard, Treasurer. 


Fer Over Fifty Vears 


Ms. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP hus been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy tor Diarrhea. zie. a bottle. Sold by 
ali druggists throuchont the world. Be sure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW'S SOOrHING SYRUP. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services. 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 





In BARNET & CHADWICK's 


“TABASCO” 


“A SUCCESS FROM THE START.” 














PATRIOTS’ DAY! thersday: Aprit soem 














b. F, KEITH'S siamavels 


“Beggar student.” 


And a Monster Vaudeville Bill. 

ALICE RAYMOND, 

RAYMON MOORE, 
TWO FRANKS, 


RYAN & RICHFIELD, 
ALBURTUS & BARTRAM, 
WM. ROWE. 


Continuous Performance, 10 a. m. to 10.30 p,m 
Prices, 15¢. 25c 35¢. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.00 


PARK THEATRE 


JOHN STETSON. Manager 


Evenings at 810 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 20 


Nionday, April 16th. 
131st to 140th Performances 


+ 5 By 
BRANDON 
THOVIAS. 
Aly NT Management of 
' CHARLES FROHMAN, 


BOWDOIN SQ. *****8* 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager 


Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


Extra Matinee Patriote’ Day, Thursday, 
April 19. 


* TONY PASTOR « 


AND HIS 


GRAND COMPANY. 


Next Week—HANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 


Washington Street, near Boylston. 
James W. Bingham, Manager. 
WEEK OF APRIL I6. 


London Sports, 
Burlesque Co. 


Plenty of Pretty Girls. 
Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 
Prices from 15 to 50 Cents. 


PALACE THEATRE. 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mas 
Daily at 2and 8 Pp. um 


GEORGE DIXON’S 
Kh Vaudeville 
|| Specialty Co. | 


Outrivalling in talent and numbers 
any other company. 


PROTO 


The High Kicker. 





’ 








Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


Grand Sacred Concert Sunday Eve's 
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~ REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


957 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 


eataloguc- ‘The New England and the 
south,’ describing 1000 est ites, 





Near the Myopia Hunt Cinb. 


-ractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Avery atin use with tower, i" rooms, steam 


» Anne 
» room, hot and cold water, 
ae Sate 25x90, room for eight or more 
as carriage room and $ rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 
will Exchange for a Farm. 
Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 


finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
door, > feet above, 
iful view of harbor, with voung 
benutities. Price, $9200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change 
Fine Boating und Fishing. 


4 ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in , Maine, 
«Altes from t astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, chance to keep 
poate, large quantities of rock weet can be —_ 
ered for dressing, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons ~~ f 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashio 
house, barn 72x48, sheda, etc.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
In Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and villace, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
$0 head stock, milk soll at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on & pond and @ river rune 
through; buildings in good repatr, supplied with 


@-story house, il painted 
apd blinded, 2 large barnes with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cach. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 
farm, 75 acres, bordered by Lake. 
8 Le from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses with 
ts,1 mile from depot; rich soll, cate tons 
o. 1%5 fruit trees, plenty wood, bul in 


condition, agneduct wafer, 2-story brick 
, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and » fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, cash, including steck 


and tools. 
Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x80. Price $1,000. 
% cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


God home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
] mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horee, land 
level and free, choice fruit in + wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story 6 
rooms, bay window, pluzza, stable and henpery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton. 


A good farm wi'h on* of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Naldwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
6 worth apples eold in one seacon, the farm 


contains 80 acres, rich soi}, cuts 60 tons ha 

by machine, will 30 bead » enous 

pean bog aner iron ooo “r bill, cron view 
ng water m on Vv 

for miles, 2 story howss. 11 roome 9 feet stud 

bailt »y the day of best » plazza, barn 

x60, carriage , tool house and hennery. 


Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 
Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 


Beverly or Lynn. 
Village residence in Danversport with good 
of one acre, choice truit in variety, 1} 





story house, 11 er a 
blinded, stable, carria shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 

The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R.K.,% mile from station and 2 acre 
canis, plone fruit, ee 10 —. 1. 

» furnace, gas, © laces, ie # e 
aud hennery, all in cnesilent eenailien. Price 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 
eiatanting tne ont 100 acres, cre. by 

water, many fine building sites, land s 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who cane 
sel), good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
a —s house, bay gent runnin 

> asses ‘or $2,840. *rice 4 
$500 down, balance easy. ee ee 


Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1% miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons bay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fratt, trout brook, build 
loge insured for $6,009, house 9 rooms and bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
aes, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000, 


Scituate Harbor. 
Cottage nar the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
Morage,asit needs some we can offer it 


for $400, $200 down, & sligtt expense 
Pleasant summer en = ganas 


Handsome village residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see photo.) 18 roums and bath, hot 
= water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 


Tto 10 feet wide, house finished in quarterei 
_— whitewood, e st $10,000. Price, $8 000, 
, Or wi 


‘llexehange for rentable property. 
Village Residence. 


Wilming: on, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atorv 
ant 0 tooms, stable early new, clay ‘ 
= Painted, both in good condition, en of 

acre witn fruit. Price, $5,300. % cash. 

me Malden. 

HH] Sauboage for asmallfarm, near Faulkner 
» Dearly new feet 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down, # 
A Productive Faim. 
acres,rich soli,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 


gee for home 







butidi ; 
$8 $1,000, 35 34 bare 9 e929 — new st bic, 
boro, oo aan, APs to G. H. Place, 
©o., 97 Washington St. ’ Geo. H. Chapin & 









New? Faulkner station 
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That wasall! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He has left the village and mounted the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge, \ 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, . 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock 


And the barking of the 


And felt the damp of the river fog, 


That rises after the sun 


When he galloped into 


He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swing in the moonlight as he passed, 


And the meeting-house 


Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 
As if they already stood aghast 


At the bloody work the 


It was two by the village clock, 


When he came to the b 


He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 
Who that day would be lying dead, 


It was one by the village clock, 
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PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO.; 





farmer’s dog, 


goes down. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


“TRADE MARK, 




























Lexington. 


windows, blank and bare, 


y would look upon. 


ridge in Concord town. 








Pierced by a British musket-ball: ) 


You know the rest. I 
How the British Regul 
How the farmers gave 


From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 


Then crossing the field 


Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 

For, borne as the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our histdry, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear, 


n the books you have read | 
ars fired and fled — 
them hall for ball, 


s to emerge again 





The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, | 


And the.midnight message of Paul Revere. 





Tycho Brahe at Homie. 


In the archives of the Prince of Schwarz- 
berg there has recently been discovered a 
manuscript volume of travels written by the 
Baron Mérsperg about 1575. In this is 
given an account of the author's visit to the 
great Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, at 
his residence and observatory on the island 
of Hvenn, in the narrow sound which sep- 
arates Denmark from Sweden. 

He went thither with the King of Den- 
mark, and on landing found Tycho await- 
ing them with a carriage equipped with a 
‘ taximeter ’ which indicated on the dial the 
distance travelled, each quarter-mile being 
signalled by the stroke of a bell; there were 
compasses also, and a globe which turned 
upon its axis, and sundry ‘jocund surprises’ 
which were disclosed by pressing a button. 

An hour’s drive brought them to the as- 
tronomer’s star-shaped chateau,which was so 
artistically arranged that Mérsperg’s aston- 
ishment knew no bounds. In the furniture 
of the living-rooms musical boxes and other 
novelties were concealed, The upper rooms 
were filled with a multitude of astronomical 
instruments, among. which was a celestial 


globe as large asa 







to 


wine-cask, whose revolu-| o¢ 
to the progress of the” 


| 

| stella day. In Tycho’s sleeping-chamber 
; Was an arrangement of telescopes and mir- 
rors which enabled him to take exact ob- 
servations of the heavens even from his 
bed... The whole house was provided with 
an ingenious system of bells, and in many 
places were registers like the stops of an 
organ, so that the pressure of a button 
;Summoned a special servant. All this 
smacks of the di/ettante rather than of the 
| practical astronomer that we know that 
| Tycho was, but such trifles were character 
\ istic of the time. : 

) In the neighborhood of the chateau were 
| three large buildings, of which the first con- 
tained the astronomical library and a print- 
ing establishment especially devoted to the 
production of scientific works; the second, | 
a large water-wheel, which furnished the | 
| power of a grist-mill, a machine for cutting 
and polishing lenses, and a stamping-mill, | 
while it also pumped the water to supply the ) 
numerous fountains and cascades which | 
adorned the gardens ; and the third was a pa- 
per manufactory. Finally, there wasa great 
stock-farm, in which horses and cattle and 
all sorts of poultry were reared; and five 
furnaces to heat the house and stables in 
winter, and a chemical laboratory, with a 
large still, and other technical 1 


all this princely magnificence 
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InfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
‘y (Opposite the Common.) 
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KETTERER’S HOTEL 
168-172 Canal St., Boston. - 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, | 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Army and Navy Headquarters, 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite, 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Heine Hotel. 3 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 




















Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels in 
New England. 


Passenger Elevator, Well Purnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 
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Thomas QCallaghan & 


CARPET 


—_——————_e— ¢ = 


GENUIN BARGAINS "°"" "wr" 


ALL TIMES 


OUR ANN EX. 


N. B.—The ANNEX is a department which 
we have established in order to rid ourselves 
of the various ODDS and ENDS which natur- 
ally accumulate in a carpet store. 

These embrace new m<sfit carpets, partly 
worn carpets, remnants of all kinds,odd rolls) 
of carpets, rugs, and anything in our stock, 
which for one reason or another is slow to sell 
at the regular price. 

All goods are marked without regard to| 
cost and at prices that must cause their | 
immediate sale. 


Thomas OGallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 











THE GREATEST MONEY MAKING INVESTMENT OF THE AGE 


Capital, $500,000—Par Value, $1.00. 


PHN N OC rr 
Battery Electric Light and Improvement Co. 


(THE PARENT COMPANY.) 





RoyvALty COMPANIES ny 


PATENTS ALLOWED Mr. PENNOCK. 


' 
Underground Conduits for Telegraph 

| 
| 


Powerful | 


No. 1 
and Tele pone Wires 

York. No, 2 ‘rground Conduits 

of New Jersey Electric ( ‘urrents 


Pennock Company of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, New Hi unp shire and Maine 

Pennock Electric Railway Co. of New 

Pennock Electric Railway Co 


for 


Pennock Electric Light and Railway Company > No. 3 Improvement in Electrolyte 
of Massachusetts pounds. 

Pennock Electric Company of Alabama No. 4 Auto matic Current Regulator 

Pennock Electric Company of California. No. 5 Voltage Di stribut tor. 


Pennock Electric Railway and Light Co. of Ga 
: SEVERAL OTHER IMPORTANT PATENTS 
OTHER COMPANIES FORMING. PENDING 


Offices of the Company—Peoria, Hl., Atlanta, Ga... Riverton, N. J. 
Chicago, Boston, Bridgeport, Conn,, New York, Rochester, N. Y. 


What the Pennock System can do. 


The Pennock Electric Light System can compete with gas at five cents a thousand feet. 
san produce 1,000 Incandescent Electric Ligh fac heaper than the dynamo can produce 
The Pennock System can P ut 20-horse power in a boat and deliver 100 horse power 
power — at the propeller shaft. THINK OF " ie 
power for $1 an hour,to run 1,000 Electric Fans, fur 


It 
100 lights 
yes, 200 horse 
The Pennock Electric System can furnish the 
1ishing a cool breeze to every room ina hotel 


Something Greatly Needed, but Out of the Question with the Expensive Dynamo! 


MIIND wou 


One Dollar an Hour, we may do it for 10 cents, for the Entire Lot of Fans. The one thousand 
fans, if worked from a dynamo, would call for an output of 1,500-horse power, but the Pennock 
can do it with but 10-horse power 

The 1400-Horse Power is Furnished Free Over the Pennock Phantom Circuits.— Without doubt 
the greatest invention of the age, and the Pennoc k Electric Systems are yet in their infs ancy. 
The Pennock Electric Light and Electric Railw: ay Company is destined to become famous as a 
large civ idend paying investment 

i Just Want to Call Veur Attention to One Fact.— Don’t it strike you pretty forcibly that this 
stock cam Ly prove a second Bell Te eke ? Weare now selling our stock at $5 per share It may 
jum > to hi 1 figures at any time. Take the Bell Telephone for example. Why, at first, that 


I 
ed i about the “ 


stock knoe street ’’at 25 cents per share. It finally sold up to $3,700 per share, and 
it is said that John Wanamaker made several hundred thousand dollars out of his hol lings. 
Well, | Can Show Larger Profits than the Bell Telephone. Think It Over! — Electric Ra 1ilway 


alone will surely advance this stock to extremely high figures. 
notice, a portion of this stock may be purchased a $5 per share, 
stock is full paid and unassessable. Address, 


GEO. B. PENNOCK, President & Gen. Manager, 


21 


Subject to withdrawal without 
in lots to suit investors. 


Hamilton, Corner of Franklin Street, 
BOSTON. 





COMMONWEALTH. 


Co. 


The 





TWO THINGS 


THAT DO NOT 
SHRIN ic 
AFTER A MAN IS 
DEAD, 
HIS LIABILITIES 


‘AND HIS} 


LIFE INSURANCE 


LIVE 


BUSINESS] MEN WATCH THEIR 
LIA BILUTLE 
AND AT THE SAME TIME APPLY FOR THEIR 
LIFE INSURANCE 
» 
F R 
TO THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


General Agent, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


gem High Class Tailoring 


C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 
Latest Fabrics; 1 Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for 0) ercoatt 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORMERLY WITH F. 


~ Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Place. 


( Rough Tweeds for Business. 


DD. SOMERS. 


H. S. LEVY. 


VERY FINE CUSTOM WORK 


Made and Guaranteed 
as to Fit and Work 
manship. 


FROM §S20.00 





| I take pleasure in informing my friends 
and the public in general, that I have 
opened a 


Castom Tailoring Establishment 


ro s23.5.00 


We Handle Only Imported Coods. 
IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET 
Just below State Street. 694 Washington 
" . ‘ Take Elevator. 
Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
ing in all its branches, at prices reason- NOTICI 
able for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for cash,a full line of | make a very mye . 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, ©Vercoat, for your son or 
Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. hoe < > 
Having been in the Wholesale Woolen = 
and Trimming business for several years. | all English Goods an 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantage rs 
to my customers. I have secured the G.W. BROW 
services of Mr. S. C. NORTHROP, 110 TREMONT STR-ET: 
well known in Boston as a first-class 7S 
rg REMOVAL 


ter of long experience in fine tailoring. 

| trust that I shall be favored with a liberal 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every particular, to 
| merit its continuance. 

| JOS. D. ELMS. 


HODGES’ BLEAC ERI 


To 37 and 41 Temp!« ac 


ANEW BON \EI 


| Mede from an old « 





1 








a 




















THE EVERETT CENTENNIAL — Dr. Everett’s Address — This Number 








. ~ 
SS 


EDWARD EVERETT 


Born 11] April 1794 


_ ii. Editors as 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Commonwealth Publishing Company 


FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


- 120 Tremont Street «- 


Died 15 January 1866 


oro nrer © bite © Fit onten © LnEN 0 1, Seas 


Room 628 





21 April 1894 


~ 











Price 5 Cents 

























BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.— Week days and Sundays. 


Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train yy a New York 


_ TICKET OFFICES, 


In Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot o ummer St., 


In New York: 353 Broadwa ay 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and sed that you get them. 


GEO, F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. ; 
W. R. PARIS. ane 1 Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger ' Trains. 





garter te 


On and after Nov. a7, 1893. 


ofS, ROME ROTA ASE AEE | 


M, ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


6.45 Sidhivany: 


9.00 4.™ EXPRESS, PARLOR GAR for 
i 30 tides ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


P.M, DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
ing ars to Chicago. . 


7.00 P.M DATLY EXPRESS, with Stop 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS. E BURLINGTON, 8ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 


8, A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
treal. 


10. 30 4. M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


AT to {Rut- 
3.002:  , ye oomnon ION tofRu 


7.00 p.m. NiGuT EXPRESS. 
PF Age and further information on ap- 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Boston. Hae 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 





. Address, 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Grand Tour by 
SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH: EUROPE. 
yet Hts Shy Tah on than agnidgent NOS 
eons ROE oo 
wane ee e av to the North © ens Austr 
ati the eaian petgln, Francs 
Gots neat o6, Milan, we 
ky Sordbacst fons’ > al sist in 
hy gg rty will leave New York 
codtphe: the Prana 
ie RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston. 
Annual European Tour 
olslshiy Ande Yase's Ra. ante" 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY, and the RHINE 
BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. 
83 DAYS 
For descriptive circular and references 
irs. S. F. Somers, 
434 Boyiston St., Hotel Berkeley, 
Boston, Mass. ee 
REVOLUTION 








TWO THINGS 


THAT DO NOT 


SHRINK 


AFTER A MAN [5S 


DEAD, 


HIS LIABILITIES 


AND HIs} 


LIFE INSURANCE 


LIVE 


BUSINESS MEN WATCH THEIR" 


LIABILITIES 


ANDJAT THE SAME TIME APPLY FOR THEIR 


LIFE INSURANCE 


TO THE: 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


General Agent, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 








~ High ‘Class Tailoring, © 


C. J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Latest Fabrics 


Rough Tweeds for Business. 


loot Soft Vicunas for Qutaway Dress. 
' Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats. 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORMERLY WITH F. D, SOMERS.) 





Men sx tue Clothes. 


A woman knows just where she can 
et the most for her money; men are 
ifferent. A man will go and pay 

$65 for a suit of clothes;when he can 

get the same thing next door for 


S35 


Now how can a $65 suit be made for 
$35? Well, this is the wer I do it. For 
twenty years I was in the wholesale 
woolen and trimmin business, and was 
a large importer. This gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I've just got some beautiful goods for 
—* and summer, Martin, Crombie 
and Laverton Vicunas, Carr's Covert 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 
trousering and French vestings. I 
have some fine American makes, too, 
and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
Come in and let me show you how 
much you can save. 


FINE TAILORING 
OHAMBERS, 


just Below 


172 Washington St., ‘xt Bele 
Opposite Joel Goldthwait’s, 


Jos. D. Elms. 





H. S. LEVY, 


VERY FINE CUSTOM WORK, 


Made and Guaranteed 
as to Fit and Work- 
manship. 


FROM #$2ZO.00 10 $35.00 
We Handle Only Imported Coods. 


694 Washington St. 


Take Elevator. 


NOTICE. 
I make.a very Stylish spring suit or 
overcoat, for your son or husband for 


SS8QO 


all English Goods and fine work. 


G. W. BROWN, 
110 TREMONT STREET. 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


Teo 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


pe rtonrlagaee a 








A Delightful Vato Ty 


Mr. George L. Houghton of :) > Lawreag 
School, South Boston, will perso: . cond 
a party of teachers and THEIR FRIENDA 

PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTo, 

AND MT. VERNON 
On Monday, April 2d, returning A, 
A carriage drive to all th Ox 
rts of Washi Md i y at W 
© expense *¢ ‘ort will Spare: | 
Seen of the highest degree 


All expenses included, Regula: 
7, ES sand May 9 For fui! 


il hoa 

ird’s Het 

) make te this 

Om fortable 
1pR ] 
ATUCulan : 


HOUGHTON & NAsov, 


2'! Washington Street, ~ Boston 


FLORIDA 


ALL poinrs SOUTH 


ew England & Savannah Steam nai Ui, 


Ered Thursday from Lewis Whar' boston 
\$P Pe transfer at New York. Fo, 
mer a> all information apply to RIC Hake 
g & BARNA ee ag egnts. 20 Atlantic Aye 
x W.5 Washington | St., and 4 
P. Lane, 268 ; 


EUROPEAN PARTIES 


under the management of 


Mrs. M.D. FRAZAR 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, 








Mass. 


Tour of 87 days, $550 ; tour of 60 days, $3757 
sail from Boston by the fine steamship “ Gall, 
Cunard Line, June 23, 

National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; Lawyers’ Tow 
47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, $300. Tp 
sail from New York by the [Steamer “ Spaarndam,' 
Commodoreship of the Royal Netherlands Mail | 
July 7. 

Send at once for circulars and references 


CUNARD LINE. 


BOSTON TOJLIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOW) 


{From Cunard Wharf, East Boston 
Catalonia . . are 24, April 28, June 2, July 7 
=a i 7%, May 12, June 16, Juiyn 
oe - April 14, May % June 20, July 2 7 

+ Apel 21, May 26, June 23, Aug. 4 

saa 6, June 7 duly 14, Aug. 

Sintednee from New York every Saturday 

First Cabin, Ra dy upwards. Second Cabin, 
ad and "s according to steamer ani 
ocation. Saeen at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland 

For f ht £5, bameee apply at company’s 


ce, 
ALEXARDGICMARTIN, Agent. 


THE KING. OF ALL BREAD FLOUR. 





“GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Associatio 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Gopret" 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commer 
Boston, Mass. ” : 

FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 





Anprew J. Lrovpb, Orricia 
323 and 325 Washington >t. 
Opp. Old South Churc 


454 ~ beg St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped wil 
TRADE MARE. 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INST 
cent Davis Bi9.50 © se 
of Machines, 





any of 4 
ofthe weaken 
vorite, Aven 
stock of 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUE, — 
N. Leach, Prop. 91 Hayward Pi. Bem”? 








